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Religious Communications. 


For the Christian Observer. 


ON THE DISCOURAGEMENTS AND 
ENCOURAGEMENTS IN THE EXER- 
CISE OF BENEVOLENCE. 

{ Concluded from p.470.) 


Tue discouragements in the exer- 
cise of benevolence pointed out in 
my former paper (see No. for Au- 
gust, p. 465) might be sufficient to 
blunt the vigour of the most exalted 
spirit of charity, were there no coun- 
tervailing circumstances to sustain 
its efforts. A few of these shall now 
be briefly noticed. 

And in the first place, it is an en- 
couraging fact, that great as are the 
impediments and disappointments 
attendant upon the exertion of be- 
nevolence, the mercy of God seldom 
or never suffers the faithful labours 
of his servants to be expended with- 
out at least some successful results. 
Though there may be much of dis- 
appointment, all is not disappoint- 
ment. No individual, probably, could 
affirm that all his ci.aritable labours, 
whether for the body, or the souls of 
his fellow-creatures, have been whol- 
ly in vain. Now, if but a small alle- 
viation of human misery, or a small 
addition to human happiness, and 
well-being, is, through the blessing 
of God, secured by his zealous ex- 
ertions, there is much to call for joy 
and gratitude. Ina world ofsorrow 
and of sin, a single tear wiped away, 
a single kind or good emotion ex- 
cited, is well worth the toil of bene- 
volence. The most susceptible mind 
would chill itself into an anti-social 
scepticism and fatal apathy, by al- 
ways magnifying disappointments, 
and asking, in a desponding tone, 
“ What decisive. good have my 
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efforts effected in this or that parti- 
cular instance? I have this day 
visited a dying person; or, I have 
given away a tract or a Bible; or, I 
have advised or reproved an erring 
neighbour ; or, I have been delibe- 
rating upon and putting in practice 
some other plan of public or private 
benefit—but I discern no fruit of 
my labours.” ‘The language of 
Uhristian faith should rather be : 
“Fruit will and must follow: not 
perhaps fruit adequate either to my 
wishes, or to my highly raised ex- 
pectations; but fruit such as He, 
who is infinitely wise and good, sees 
fit; fruit sufficient to keep alive my 
hopes, and to re-animate my lan- 
guishing efforts.” In religious cha- 
rity, especially, the smallest portion 
of good is of incalculable moment. 
To be estimated aright, it must be 
measured by the infinite value of the 
human soul, it must be multiplied 
into eternity; and whatever tends 
to effect religious good is to be 
prized in a corresponding proportion. 
“ But have my efforts, in any parti- 
cular case, really conduced to this 
object >” is still often the disconso- 
late inquiry of the Christian philan- 
thropist: “ Who hath believed our 
report, and to whom hath the arm 
of the Lord been revealed r” Now, 
in answer to this, faith may confi- 
dently reply, that, notwithstanding 
every dark and lowering appearance, 
some portion of benefit is always 
attendant upon benevolent Christian 
effort. Not unfrequently its effects 
are visible and gratifying far beyond 
expectation ; at others, pre not 
so striking, they are still clear and 
decisive; and even where they'¢eem 
most to fail, the yery.efffrs'ULnate. 
“0 






















the glory of God and the welfare of 
mankind. One thought, one action, 
have been thus snatched from the 
vortex of sin or folly, and directed 
towards the goal of Christian duty. 
Every single Christian exertion is 
one connecting link in the long 
chain of those events which are to 
end in the universal diffusion of 
peace, good will, and piety among 
the nations of the earth. It does 
not, it cannot perish ; it invariably 
answers some holy purpose, though 
a purpose at the time unappreciated 
or unknown. And one of the best 
proofs, to a benevolent individual 
himself, that “his labour has not 
béen in vain in the Lord,” is to trace 
back, after the lapse of years, the 
real progress that has been made, 
though many of the intermediate 
steps seemed rather retrograde than 
advancing. ‘The sun of truth may 
have risen many degrees towards 
its zenith, though its advance was 
too gradual to be perceived. Our 
public and political men calculate 
thus largely in their secular schemes 
of action: they urge perhaps a mea- 
sure uninviting and unpopular ; 
their plans are promptly ridiculed 
and denounced; and they seem 
much further removed than at first 
from the attainment of their object. 
But the storm at length passes by : 
its very violence, which seemed to 
threaten the destruction of their 
hopes, has spared some sheltered 
spot on which to renew their opera- 
tions: they recommence the at- 
tempt: the succeeding blast is less 
loud ; the billows roll less fiercely ; 
till gradually, amongst the very ele- 
ments of opposition and temporary 
ruin, they discover the materials and 
cement of their intended fabric. And 
thus should the Christian philan- 
thropist bear up amidst his disap- 
pointments. True, he has usually 
for his consolation the immediate 
reward of having effected some por- 
tion of good; he is not always left 
wholly unsupported by the voice of 
gratitude, or the pleasing exhibition 
ot benefit conferred or evil mitigated ; 
but even should these fail him, he 
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must not measure the success of his 
benevolent labours by first impres- 
sions, or predict that the acorn will 
never become an oak, merely be- 
cause the tender rudiments of the 
germ and the sapling are too slowly 
unfolded to be appreciable by the 
unassisted senses. 

But there is, again, another great 
encouragement arising from this 
view of the subject,—namely, that, 
even if no success whatever appeared 
to attend, or in fact did attend, the 
labours of Christian benevol nce, 
those labours would still not be with- 
out their reward. “ Ye shall reap 
if ye faint not,” is a consolation the 
value of which is not to be judged oi 
by ihe particular way in which i 
shall please the Lord of the harvest 
to confer the reward. It may be, 
that we reap directly and imme- 
diately, by the success visibly attend- 
ant on our labours ; it may be, that 
we reap indirectly and personally, by 
learning in this service Divine lessons 
of faith and love, of patience and 
duty, which were an ample recom- 
pence for our feeble services. But, 
without any shadow of doubt, we 
shall reap “in due time,” in the 
enjoyment of that blessed reward 
which even the donor of “a cup 
of cold water to a disciple, in the 
name of a disciple,” shall not lose. 
Such is the express promise of the 
great Author and Prototype of all 
beneficence. He does not pledge 
his veracity that the success of ow 
labours shall be in the direct chan- 
nel of their exertion: he does not 
say, that, even where that success is 
greatest, it shall be immediate ; or 
where it is immediate, that it shall 
be great: but the gain is certain. 
though eventual ; it will come in 
“due” time, if not at the time we 
fondly anticipated ; and it shall return 
into our own bosoms with a blessing. 
though not at the hour we hoped 
for, or through the medium that we 
expected. ‘There is already, in the 
very consciousness of endeavouring 
to do good, in the very effort to 
copy the pattern exhibited by our 
divine Saviour, an abundant reward: 
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in addition to this, there is that 
splendid recompence, the approba- 
tion of Him in whose presence there 
is fulness of joy; the testimony of 
that righteous Judge, who shall at 
the last day welcome the humblest 
of the followers and imitators of his 
beloved Son with the heavenly salu- 
tation, ** Weill done, good and faith- 
ful servant: enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” Nor are this heavenly 
benediction and benefaction the less 
a reward on account of the circum- 
stance that they are of grace, and not 
of debt ; that they hinge not, in whole 
or in part, On any intrinsic merit in 
the action er the actor, but flow 
solely trom the superabundant grace 
of the Author ef all good. Still, they 
are a reward—the Divine Saviour 
himself does not scruple to call them 
so—a reward gratuitous, but ample 
beyond expression; purchased for 
us at an invaluable cost, and be- 
stowed gratuitously, yet bestowed 
with a recitation of lowly virtues, of 
which it would be as unscriptural to 
say that they are not expressly men- 
iioned in close connexion with the 
reward, as it would be arrogant and 
unchristian to affirm that they de- 
serve it. Wecould not deem it injus- 
tice if God were to disdain to look 
with complacency upon any thing we 
do 3 for even our best works of char- 
ity and mercy, springing, as every 
sood work must, from love towards 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, are so imperfect that not one 
of them can challenge mere justice ; 
vet an Apostle, the more to encour- 
age us, kas not hesitated to put the 
matter upon iis footing: “ God,” 
le says, “is not unrighteous,to forget 
your work and labour of love which 
ve have shewed towards his name.”’ 
But, independently of immediate 
success or future reward, we have 
always a powerful motive to charita- 
ble exertions in the consideration 
that they are enjoined as a positive 
duty. Efforts resting upon mere 
feeling will fluctuate with the state 
of feeling; and in the midst of great 
present discouragement even the 
hope—-the evangelical not the pha- 


risaic hope—of a _ final recompence, 
will not always be sufliciently vivid 
to induce patience and perseverance. 
Here strong settled principle should 
come to the aid of our vacillating 
graces. “I am acting froma sense 
of known and bounden duty,” should 
bethe answer to every temptation 
to weariness. ‘The Christian phi- 
lanthropist should live bv faith, and 
not by sight. He should remember 
that “his judgment is with the Lord 
and his work with his God.” The 
Omniscient sees his heart and knows 
his motives ; and to that superior 
decision alone should he ultimately 
appeal. Histoils may be great, 
and his success doubtful ; darkness 
and disappointment may hang over 
his fondest projects ; but — sterling 
Christian principle will carry him 
through all. And, in truth, the more 
we can divest ourselves ofall reliance 
upon contingencies, and act upon 
the broad basis of duty, the fewer 
will be our discouragements, and 
the more persevering our labours. 
Success is delightful; social sym- 
pathies are delightful ; the voice of 
gratitude is delightful ; but our mo- 
tives of action should be fixed on a 
far more solid foundation than any 
which the casualties of events may 
supply ; and, having once ascertained 
that we have discovered the path of 
duty, we should endeavour to acquire 
such a tone of mind that this alone 
shall be at all times a_ sufficient 
encouragenient to patience and _per- 
severance. 

Still, subordinate encouragements 
are not to be proudly disdained ; 
and among these we may reckon 
one Which arises from reflecting 
upon the usually gradual develop- 
ment of the dispensations of Divine 
Providence. We are fickle and im- 
patient ; but the great Author and 
Disposer of events is infinitely re- 
moved from every thing which re- 
sembles our hasty caprices. He 
almost invariably operates, both in 
the natural and the moral world, by 
slow gradation; or, at least, by 
gradations which appear to us slow, 
because our earthly span of exisf- 





ence is too contracted to measure 
the large designs of Him with whom 
a thousand years are but a day. He 
did not create the natural world by 
a single impulse, but protracted its 
birth through six successive stages of 
time. The great scheme also of Re- 
demption, planned in eteruity, and 
announced in paradise, was very 
gradually accomplished ; several 
thousands of years rolled away be- 
fore Messiah appeared upon earth 
“to take away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself;’’ and who can tell how 
long a period may yet elapse before 
his kingdom of grace shall arrive at 
its final consummation? And shall 
we expect, when employed as agents 
in the hands of God for benefiting 
a sinful and miserable world, that 
he will innovate upon the all-wise 
order of his dispensations to gratify 
our eager impatience? May we 
not rather anticipate, even as far as 
our own benefit is concerned, that 
he will mercifully bestow upon us 
the salutary exercise of our faith 
and patience? And should we not 
feel our hearts encouraged, in wit- 
nessing how often, in the usual deve- 
lopement of his providential arrange- 
ments, light springs up in the darkest 
periods, and waxes brighter and 
brighter to the perfect day > In the 
accomplishment of plans of bene- 
volence, especially religious benevo- 
lence, this is so remarkably the 
case, that it might be difficult to 
point out any very memorable in- 
stance of success which had not 
‘been preceded by disappointments. 
The labours of Christian mission- 
aries in particular, have, ina remark- 
able manner, exemplified the truth 
of this observation. The most flou- 
rishing scenes of benevolent exertion 
have for a time appeared enveloped 
with dense clouds, which threatened 
the destruction of every opening 
blossom of hope; but the cloud 
dispersed, the sun exhibited his be- 
nign splendour, and all was life and 
beauty and fragrance. There is, 
therefore, to the persevering philan- 
thropist, a source of consolation, at 


the lowest ebb of his hopes, from the 
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reflection that the very difficulties 
and delays which arise in digging 
the foundation, often lead in the 
end to the greater stability of the 
building: whatever was unstable or 
unsound is discovered and remedied, 
and its recurrence is guarded against 
in future ; and the edifice thus rises 
the more securely, though the more 
slowly ; till at length, by the bless- 
ing of God upon the persevering 
labours of his servants, it is com- 
pleted, with an amplitude and mag- 
nificence far beyond the highest 
hopes of the original designers. 

The agent of religious charity has, 
further, that constant encouragement 
which flows from the consideration 
of the Divine promises. He is “ a 
worker together with God” for the 
best interests of a fallen and wretch- 
ed world ; and, in the midst of in- 
dividual failures and perplexities, 1s 
cheered with the inspired prediction 
that the time is not far distant when, 
in spite of every impediment, “ the 
kingdoms of this world shall be- 
come the kingdoms of our God and 
of his Christ.” For the accom- 
plishment of this glorious object the 
all-wise Ruler can, and will, dispose 
all actions and events in harmonious 
concurrence ; and the humblest fol- 
lower of Christ, diligently labouring 
in his allotted sphere of action, may 
confidently hope that even his feeb! 
effurts shall not be without thei 
proportionate bearing upon the great 
result. He himself may sink in the 
conflict ; the final triumph may not 
ensue till long after he is in th 
haven of never-ending rest ; but, 
amidst the successive mortality of its 
short-lived agents, the Divine scheme 
of mercy shall continue to advance ; 
if impeded in one quarter, it shall be 
strengthened in another, till, stone 
by stone, the whole spiritual temple 
shall be completed, “ a habitation 
of God, eternal, in the heavens.” 


In this view, even the thought of 


the brevity of human life, which so 
often dejects the Christian philan- 
thropist, from the improbability 
which it presents of his ever wit- 
nessing the completion of his benc- 





























volent desires, is not destitute of 
countervailing encouragements. For, 
if his efforts are arduous, they will 
at least not be endless ; and though 
the reflection, that “ the night com- 
eth when no man can work,” may 
lead him to anticipate that many 
promising schemes of usefulness will 
be broken; that much seed, labo- 
riously and hopefully sown, may be 
wasted, for want of a succession of 
kindred minds to watch its springing 
up, and to gather in the harvest ; 
this will lead him rather to redouble 
than to relax his exertions. If he 
become faint or breathless in the 
course, he at least knows that the 
goal is not far distant ; and that, 
after all his sublunary toils and vex- 
ations, heaven will afford a season of 
perfect and eternal repose. 

To add to all these sources of 
encouragement, he has before him 
the ever-memorable example of that 
Divine Philanthropist who, amidst 
pain, persecution, and _ reproach, 
patiently “endured the contradic- 
tion of sinners,” and triumphantly 
persisted till he had “ finished the 
work that was given him to do,” 
We also have a work given us to do 
in the space of our mortal career ; 
and, like our Saviour, “ how should 
we be straitened till it is accom- 
plished!’ One prominent portion 
or our work particularly resembles 
his,—-namely, according to our op- 
portunities and capacity ministering 
to the temporal and eternal welfare 
of our fellow-creatures. In per- 
forming this part of our allotted 
task, it is impossible that we should 
encounter obstacles so great as those 
which beset our Divine Master. No 
ingratitude or disappointment, no 
fatigue or sacrifice, which we can 
be called upon to endure in the 
service of God or man, is worthy to 
be compared with his privations and 
sufferings for us. His most benefi- 
cent miracles were followed by re- 
proaches; and, instead of hailing 
him with reverence and affection, as 
the messenger of mercy, his opposers 
said that “ he had a devil,” and that 
he cast out devils by the prince of 
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devils.” In the event, therefore, oi 
our most benevolent actions being 
misunderstood, thwarted, or misre- 
presented, we have the consolation 
of knowing that we are but tasting a 
few of the least bitter drops of that 
cup of disappointment which our 
Saviour drank to its very dregs. “If 
they call the Master of the house 
Beelzebub,” we have no reason to 
be either ashamed or despondent. 
if, as his servants, we bear a small 
part of his reproach. ‘True Chris- 
tian charity, religious charity at 
least, much as it is vaunted of, has 
never, in any age, been a really 
popular virtue. [ts impartial exer- 
tion is so often opposed to the sor- 
did interests of some and the gro- 
veling prejudices of others, that it 
cannot fail to meet with opposers 5 
while its bearing upon higher inter- 
ests than merely those of this mortal 
existence, exposes it to the sneer ot 
the formalist, the suspicion of the 
worldly-minded, and the undisguised 
hatred of the profligate transgressor. 
All this, however, is of little moment, 
so long as conscience is satisfied and 
God approves. If men “ love dark- 
ness rather than light ;”’ if they pre- 
fer a fatal security in sin to being 
charitably warned of the evil of their 
ways, and urged to forsake them ; 
this may distress the mind of the 
Christian philanthropist, but it should 
not discourage him in his zealous en- 
deavours to oppose the general in- 
fatuation. To whatever department 
of charitable labour he devotes him- 
self, he has the never-failing exam- 
ple of his Saviour to animate his 
exertions und console him in the 
midst of reverses; and he cannot 
but feel assured, that in no virtue of 
Christianity can he more visibly 
copy that character than in that of 
a spirit of universal benevolence. 
To render the imitation more cor- 
rect, he has only to see that the basis 
of principle on which his charitable 
labours are founded is truly scrip- 
tural; and that he lose not his rewatd 
by failing in the indispensable and 
crowning grace of perseverance unto 
the end. MINIMUS. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Ob- 


server. 


Amonc the inconveniences resulting 
trom the use of tzvo authorised ver- 
nacular versions of Scripture, as is 
the case with the Psalms in our Bible 
and Prayer-book, it is not the least 
that illiterate persons cannot under- 
stand how the word of God can be 
expressed in two forms, though the 
meaning should be substantially the 
same. <A _ respectable yeoman, in 
a parish under my pastoral charge 
some years since, shook his head, 
and remarked, that the new clergy- 
man, he was sorry to say, did not 
understand a word of Latin,—be- 
cause it seems I had translated an 
epitaph in a county history za prose, 
which did not literally correspond 
with a free metrical translation 
which the honest yeoman had slily 
doubled down in another page. The 
friend to whom he made the objec- 
tion partly solved his difficulty, by 
pointing to an almanack on his ta- 
ble, with the motto, “ Fronti nulla 
fides,” which he told him might be 
translated either, *“ Trust not to the 
outward appearance,” or, “ It is not 
all gold that glitters.” But, unhap- 
pily, the uneducated classes of soci- 
ety have not always a friend at hand 
to set them right in their miscon- 
ceptions on the subject of our Bible 
and Prayer-book versions of the 
inspired Psalms; and these miscon- 
ceptions are sometimes not a little 
perplexing, as in the passage to 
which I am about to call the atten- 
tion of your readers. 

The latter clause of Psalm cy. 2: 
is rendered, in the Bible version, 
** And they rebelled not against his 
word:” in the Prayer-book transla- 
tion it is, ** And they were not obe- 
dient to his word.’ Both cannot be 

right; and the only way in which 
a person ignorant of Biblical criti- 
cism can reconcile them, is by con- 
cluding that the one translation re- 
fers the declaration to Moses and 
Aaron, or to the elements of nature 
under the Creator’s controul; and 
the other to the rebellious Egyptians. 


Biblical Criticism.—On Psalm cv. 28. 
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This solution, however, is clearly 
unsatisfactory ; for as the two trans- 
lations profess to be versions of the 
same inspired passage, the one or 
the other must be incorrect. The 
question then is, which is wrong. 
And here I think the internal evi- 
dence is in favour of the Prayer- 
book version; the sense of the pas- 
sage seeming to be, that, though 
Jehovah had wrought such signs 
and wonders among the Egyptians, 
“sending darkness and making it 
dark,” yet their obdurate hearts 
were not softened, and “they re- 
fused to let the people go.” But 
though this would appear to be the 
natural meaning of the passage, it 
has been, I think, the general un- 
derstanding of Biblical scholars to 
prefer the Bible version, on the 
ground, chiefly, that this version is a 
direct translation from the Hebrew, 
whereas the Prayer-book version is 
only a version of a version, being 
translated, not from the Hebrew, but 
from the Greek of the Seventy. 
Must the Greek copies, then, bend 
to the Hebrew, or the Hebrew to 
the Greek? or can both be recon- 
ciled ¢ 

If the Bible version be right, the 
oniy way of making the Septuagint 
conform to it, is by shewing, either 
that the Greek translators mistook 
the sense of the passage, or that 
theirtranslation is incorrectly handed 
down in the current copies. The 
latter must certainly be allowed to 
be possible ; for some copies insert 
the word 67 before rapzrixgavey, 
which might, by a slight, clerical 
error, have been written for zr2,which 
last corresponds precisely with the 
Hebrew 87. But the internal sense 
of the passage and the current ot 
Septuagint manuscripts being on 
the other side, we should not hastily 
resort to this solation. Still less 
niust we venture upon conjectural 
alterations of the Hebrew text. 
doth texts must remain as they are. 
And this being the case, the question 
is, will the Hebrew, as it stands, 
allow of the omission of the nega- 
tive in the translation? Now we 
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may fairly assume from the Sep- 


tuagint version, either that the 


learned and venerable authors of 


that version considered that the 
Hebrew words did allow of the 
omission of the negative, or that 
their Hebrew copies did not con- 
tain the negative ; 
which cases a strong argument arises 
in favour of the Prayer-book ren- 
dering. If their rendering be right, 
the only way of making the Hebrew 
translation conform to it is to read 
the passage interrogatively, “ Did 
they not rebel against his word?” 
But this is always so doubtful an 
expedient, and has been applied, 
especially of late years, with so 
dangerous a latitude, that a judi- 
cious scholar will not willingly have 
recourse to it, except where the 
sense of the passage clearly requires 
this solution. In the present in- 
stance, it has been often and strongly 
doubted whether the Hebrew will 
allow of the ellipsis of the interroga- 
tive. It is true that in such pas- 
sages as 2 Kings v. 26, &c. we meet 
with this ellipsis ; but in these cases 
the 1 is not placed before the inter- 
rogative 7. Should it be replied, 
that itis so placed in other passa- 
ges—as, for example, in Leviticus 
xviii. 28, &c.— it may still be doubt- 
ed whether in these alleged passages 
the interrogative form is absolutely 
necessary : so that at all events, 
there still hangs considerable ditficul- 
ty around the solution. 

Under these conflicting circum- 
stances, I should be much obliged 
to any of your Biblical critics who 
will extricate me from my dilemma. 
The Prayer-book sense appears, bot! 
from internal evidence and on the 
authority of the Seventy, to be the 
right one; but if the Hebrew does 
not fairly allow of it, which King 
James’s learned and revered trans- 
lators, notwithstanding the natural! 
preference which they must have 
felt for the old translation, do not 
seem to have thought it did, then 
let us adopt and adhere to the 
Bible translation, unless we can 
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shew that the Hebrew text has been 
altered since the time of the Seventy. 
The Bible version, it must be al- 
lowed, makes a good and clear 
sense, though not that sense which 
would most obviously present itselt 
to the mind. At present, many 
clergymen hesitate to quote the 
passage im their conversation or 
sermons, lest, whichever sense they 
give to it, they should disturb the 
minds of some of their hearers, who 
have both versions before them. I 
most heartily agree with all that 
your various correspondents have 
said respecting the high merits and 
general correctness of King James’s 
translation ; and deprecate most 
earnestly the rash hands which some 
modern critics seem inclined to lay 
upon it ; but it is not pretended that 
this, or any other version, is faultless 
(though this is far, very far, the best); 
and there can be no judicious friend 
of the Church of England who will 
not rejoice in every attempt to throw 
light on any of its dubious renderings 
CLERICUS. 
Se EE 
Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I senp you the short excellent 
prayer of Thomas Aquinas before 
commencing study, both as a hint 
to those students who forget the 
ancient adage, Bene ordsse est bent 
studuisse ; and as a formulary, o1 
the basis of a formulary, for others, 
who may find advantage in having a 
precomposed form ready at times 
when they might otherwise be in- 
clined to omit prayer altogether. 


B. A. 


THE PRAYER OF THOMAS AQUIN\ 
BERORE COMMENCING STUDY. 
Ineffably wise and merciful Crea 
tor! illustrious Source’ of all things ' 
true Fountain of light and wisdom ' 
vouchsafe to infuse into iny unde 
standing some ray of Thy brightness; 
thereby removing that two-fold dark- 
ness under which I was born, the 
darkness of sin and of ignorance. 
Thou, that makest the tongues of 
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infants eloquent, instruct, I pray 
Thee, my tongue likewise : and pour 
upon my lips the grace of thy bene- 
diction. Give me quickness to com- 
prehend, and memory to retain: 
Give me a facility in expounding, an 
aptitude in learning, and a copious 
eloquence in speaking. Prepare my 
entrance into knowledge, direct me 
in my pursuits, and render the issue 
of them complete : through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
‘scales de 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Amonc the references in your vol- 
umes to the (anticipated) Calvinism 
or Anti-Calvinism of the Fathers 
and Reformers of the Church of 
England, I do not recollect to have 
seen adduced the following decisive 
passage from the Sermons of the 
venerable Bishop Latimer. As I 
bring it forward chiefly te throw 
additional light on a great historical 
and ecclesiastical fact (for the theol- 
ogy of the question must be settled, 
not by human names or authorities, 
but by a direct appeal to the inspired 
volume itself,) I shall not permit 
wiyself to make on it any other ob- 
servation than that,’ whatever may 
be our speculative opinions, we shall 
do well diligently to apply the good 
bishop’s practical test to our own 
consciences ; for if we are thus ena- 
bled to ascertain the certainty of our 
“ conversion,’ our “calling and 
election,” also will be “ made sure,” 
whatever differences of opinion may 
exist as to the precise import of those 
scriptural expressions. 

The bishop, in his thirty-first ser- 
mon, writes as follows: 

“Think that God hath chosen 
those that believe in Christ, and that 
Christ is the book of life. If thou 
believest in him, then thou art writ- 
ten in the book of life, and shalt be 
saved. So we need not go about to 


trouble ourselves with curious ques- 
tions of the predestination of God; 
but let us rather endeavour ourselves 
that we may be in Christ; for when 
we be in Him, then are we well, and 


Bishop Latimer’s Sentiments on Election. 
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then we may be sure that we are or- 
dained to everlasting life. 

* But you will say, How shall | 
know that I am in the book of life ? 
how shall I try myself to be elected 
of God to everlasting life? I an- 
swer, first, we may know that we 
may be one time in the book, and 
another time come out again: as it 
appeared by David, who was written 
in the book of life; but when he 
sinned, he at the same time was out 
of the book of the favour of God, 
until he had repented and was sorry 
for his faults. So we may be in the 
book one time, and afterwards, when 
we forget God and his word, and do 
wickedly, we come out of the book ; 
that is, out of Christ, which is the 
book ; and in that book are written 
all believers. But I will tell you 
how you shall know that you are in 
the book ; and there are three spt- 
cial notes whereby you may know 
the same. ‘The first note is, if you 
know your sin, and feel your own 
wretchedness and filthiness—which 
is a great matter, for the most part 
of the people are so drowned in 
sin that they no more feel the 
same, for sin grieveth them no more; 
according to the saying of Solomon, 
‘ The ungodly man, when he enter- 
eth into the midst of all sin and 
mischief, despiseth not the same: 
he regardeth sin nothing at all, 
neither is he sorry for it.’ But, as ] 
said, the first note is, when you know 


your sins, and feel the same, ther’ 


are they heavy unto you, and grieve 
you? Then follows the second 
point, which is faith in Christ; 
that is, when you belicve most sted- 
fastly and undoubtedly that God 
our heavenly Father, through his 
Son, will deliver you from your sins. 
When you believe, I say, that the 
blood ot our Saviour was shed for 
you, for the cleansing and putting 
away of your sins; and believing 
this most steadfastly with an un- 
feigned heart; then you have the 
second point. The third point is, 
when you have an earnest desire to 
amendment, and hatred against sin, 
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study to live after God’s will and 
commandments as much as is pos- 
sible for you to do: then have you 
the third point. And when you 
find these three points to be in you; 
namely, first, when you know your 
sin and be sorry for the same; and 
afterwards believe to be saved 
through the passion of Jesus Christ ; 
and thirdly have an earnest desire 
to leave sin and to flee the same: 
when you find these three things in 
your hearts, then you may be sure 
your names are written in the book ; 
and you may be sure, also, that you 
are elected and predestinated to 
everlasting life.” 
OXONIENSIS. 
— 
FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CLNXVII. 


John iii. 19.—And this is the con- 
demnation, that light is come into 
the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. 

Ir is a first principle in religion, that 
all good proceeds from the Creator, 
and all evil from the creature. Our 
forefather Adam was formed in the 
image of his Maker, with the pos- 
session of right powers and disposi- 
tions, and in the enjoyment of every 
thing which could contribute to his 
happiness ; but, by choosing to 
obey the suggestion of Satan, rather 
than the solemn injunction of God, 
he plunged himself into a state of 
guilt and depravity, and entailed 
on his posterity a complication of 
miseries. 

The great wickedness of the hu- 
man heart is shewn, not only by a 
positive inclination to that which 
is evil, but by a reluctance to be 
reclaimed from it. Not only are 
our motives impure, our affections 
unholy, and the faculties of our 
mind perverted through sin; but 
by nature we desire to continue in 
this state, and refuse to be delivered 
from its notwithstanding a way of 
escape has been clearly pointed out. 
So deeply are we sunk in our apos- 
tacy, and so blinded are the eyes of 
our understanding, that, though our 

Cunist. Osserv. No. 261. 
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heavenly Father has manifested his 
regard for us in the most endearing 
manner; though he “ so loved the 
world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life ;” yet we are un- 
mindful of our obligations to him, 
and act as if we felt no wish what- 
ever to be rescued from the wrath 
to come. Now, if we are in this 
dangerous and pitiable condition, it 
is because we love to be in that 
condition, and are not willing to 
have it exchanged for a_ better. 
We have only ourselves to blame. 
“This,” says our Saviour, “ is the 
condemnation, that light is come into 
the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil. 

First. In this impressive passage of 
Scripture we are first informed that 
“light is come into the world.”—By 
the term “light” we may under- 
stand all the information which God 
has been pleased to afford us res- 
pecting his own character, and the 
condition, duties, and future state 
of mankind. It may include the 
instructions delivered by the ancient 
Prophets, the precepts and laws en- 
joined by Moses, and all the other 
doctrines und duties inculcated in 
the Old Testament. The word, 
however, in its present connexion, 
denotes more particularly the reve- 
lation of those truths which were 
imparted more fully to the human 
race after the appearing of the Son 
of God. This interpretation will 
appear to be correct, from the verses 
immediately preceding the text, and 
from the description which is given 
by the same Evangelist of the cha- 
racter and office of our Lord, in the 
first chapter of this Gospel, where 
Christ is spoken of emphatically as 
the “true light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” 
The “light” mentioned in the text, 
therefore has an especial allusion to 
the great doctrines and commands 
of the Christian dispensation. These 
were, in part at least, though with 
some obscurity, in consequence of 
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the types under which they were re- 
presented and the ceremonies with 
which they were connected, afforded 
to the Israelites under the Mosaic 
economy. But the Law, being only 
“a shadow of good things to come,” 
was not able to communicate that 
clear and definite information on 
religious subjects which is enjoyed 
by those who live under the New 
Testament dispensation. In a pe- 
culiarly appropriate sense, there- 
fore, may light be said to have come 
into the world by the incarnation of 
the Saviour, and the more explicit 
publication of the doctrines relating 
to human redemption. “ Life and 
immortality are brought to light by 
the Gospel. 

The light with which we are thus 
favoured, discloses to us our depra- 
vity and danger as offenders against 
God. The Gospel, in which the 
rays of this light are concentrated, 
informs us that “all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of 
God ;” and it likewise declares, that 
“the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men.” It shews 
the deceitfulness, the pride, the ob- 
stinacy, ef the human heart; the 
misery invariably attendant on a 
course of sin; and the awful pun- 
ishment which will hereafter be 
inflicted on those who live and die 
in an impenitent state.” It afiirms, 
that “a day is coming in which God 
shall judge the world in righteous- 
ness ;”’ and that eternal happiness 
will then be awarded to the right- 
eous, and eternal misery be the 
portion of the wicked. ‘To incline 
us to forsake the paths of iniquity, 
and to seek the attainment of future 
blessedness, it speaks of God as 
willing to be reconciled to sinners 
through the death of his Son; as 
waiting to be gracious ; as inviting 
even the most profligate and aban- 
doned characters to turn to him and 
live. It exhibits the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the Friend of sinners; the 
Refuge of the helpless ; the Saviour 
of a lost world. Through him the 
tidings of mercy are proclaimed, and 
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restoration to the favour of God is 
freely offered. And to induce us to 
accept of these overtures of mercy, 
the most weighty considerations are 
presented to our minds. We are 
invited and threatened, allured and 
terrified: we are entreated to reflect 
on the wisdom, the propriety, the 
necessity of attending to the con- 
cerns of religion; and at the same 
time we are warned of the dreadful 
consequences which will certainly 
result from a continued indifference 
to them. In a_ word, the Gospel 
reveals to us every thing essential 
to virtue and happiness: it states 
what is to be avoided, and what 
pursued ; what is to be omitted, and 
what practised. It is directly cal- 
culated to enlighten the understand- 
ing ; to impart correct ideas of hu- 
man nature, of the Supreme Being, 
of Christ, of every thing connected 
with the present and future welfare 
of mankind. Before its publication, 
the most learned and polished na- 
tions were in ignorance or doubt as 
to the very elementary truths of re- 
ligion; and, with the exception of 
the degree of information possessed 
by the Jews on this subject, the 
night of moral error may be said to 
have been universal. “ Darkness co- 
vered the earth, and gross darkness 
the people.” But the Sun of right- 
eousness at length arose on this hith- 
erto benighted world ; scattering, by 
means of the Gospel, his mild and 
benignant beams on every object. 
Christianity resembles _ natura! 
light, in several important respects ; 
in its purity, its utility, its beauty; 
but the obvious scope of the figure in 
the text is its property of disclosing 
and illuminating objects. Withow 
the Gospel, we must wander in spi- 
ritual darkness, and ultimately sink 
into the pit of eternal destruction. 
During the shades of night, the face 









































of creation is veiled from our eyes : 
its woods and waters, its vales and 
mountains, are blended together in 
one undistinguishable mass: but 
when the morning dawns, the fields. 
the trees, the sky, all the objects 
of nature, begin to assume then 
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respective colours, and to shine in 
their accustomed loveliness. In 
like manner, the Gospel discloses the 
fairest visions and brightest pros- 
scets. It illuminates even the dark 
“ valley of the shadow of death,” and 
reveals the beauty and glory of the 
heavenly world. Its operations on 
the mind are well described by the 

Apostle, when he says, “ God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined into our hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” 

What, then, are we to think when 
it is said, 

Secondly, That “ men loved dark- 
ness rather than light ?’”’—This cer- 
tainly appears, at first consideration, 
a circumstance not easily to be ac- 
counted for. Suppose that a man had 
to perform a long and arduous jour- 
ney ; that he was unacquainted with 
the road, and was likely to be ex- 
posed to many dangers, to the hazard 
even of life: suppose that, thus cir- 
cumstanced, he would not accept of 
the aid which the light of day would 
afford him in directing his course 
aright, and avoiding dangers and 
enemies ; but preferred travelling 
amidst the darkness of a winter’s 
night, when he could perceive nei- 
ther the path in which he should 
tread, nor the snares and adversaries 
by which he might be surrounded— 
But, in truth, the supposition is in- 
credible; we should deem it impos- 
sible for a person of common under- 
standing te conduct himself in a 
manner so irrational. Yet we daily 
see around us instances of similar, 
or greater, folly in the concerns of 
religion. For, are we not all tra- 
vellers towards an eternal world, 
through a life of vicissitude and trial, 
encompassed with innumerable ene- 
mies, and in danger, even if we could 
gain the whole world, of losing, what 
is infinitely more precious, our im- 
mortal souls? And if we have re- 


jected the light of the Gospel, and 
crooked ways of 


are pursuing the 


transgression, we are walking in 
darkness, and are acting a part in- 
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finitely more foolish and perilous 
than that of the person, just de- 
scribed. Our Lord represents it as 
quite a common circumstance, that 
spiritual darkness is preferred to 
light. He speaks of men in gene- 
ral, of the whole human raee. All 
men by nature love to be ignorant 
of God, of Christ, of their own state, 
of the eternal world. ‘They love to be 
ignorant that they are in a depraved 
and ruined condition; that Satan is 
their master, by whom they are led 
captive at his will; that the present 
world is a scene ‘of dissatisfaction 
and guilt; that Christ is the only 
Saviour of sinners, and the only 
source of real happiness. Men may 
frame excuses for their neglect of 
religion: they may say that they 
have no ability, or no leisure to at- 
tend to the concerns of their souls ; 
ut the simple fact is, that they 
have no inclination for the employ- 
ment. They feel no desire for spi- 
ritual blessings; they do not wish 
to be different from what they are ; 
they cherish their ignorance ; they 
take pleasure in breaking the com- 
mandments of God. ‘The most mo- 
derate construction which can be 
put upon various passages of Holy 
Writ, leads to the conclusion that 
all unconverted men, desire, love, 
select the ways of sin. ‘They do 
not wish to be converted to God; 
nor, in their hearts, would they 
choose to be converted, if God 
were to address them from heaven 
for that purpose, and to promise, 
that, without the slightest endea- 
vour on their own part, the neces- 
sary change in their character should 
be accomplished. 

But the reason why men thus love 
darkness rather than light, is, 

Thirdly, “ Because their deeds are 
evil.”—This solves the problem at 
once ; for, says our Saviour himself, 
“Every one that doeth evil, hateth 
the fight, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be re- 
proved: but he that doeth truth, 
cometh to the light, that his deeds 
may be made manifest that they 
are wrought in God.” It would be 
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exceedingly strange, as before ob- 
served, if a man should choose te 
travel by night, instead of availing 
himself of the advantage afforded 
by the light of day. But let us 
suppose this individual to have com- 
mitted some heinous crime, which 
exposes him to public ignominy and 
chastisement, and we are instantly 
supplied with a reason for his oth- 
erwise inexplicable behaviour. ‘The 
reason why such a person would 
dislike the light would be, not be- 
‘cause it was any thing unwelcome 
in itself, but because it might lead 
to some unwelcome discoveries. The 
case is somewhat analagous, as re- 
gards men’s rejection of light and 
attachment to darkness, in a spi- 
ritual sense. There is nothing in 
religion so unreasonable or inequit- 
able, that it should excite the ab- 
horrence of any, really rational being. 
There is nothing in the command, 
“thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart,” 
improper or unjust. No: but men 
are sensible that they do not love 
God with all their hearts, and there- 
fore they relish not the injunction 
which requires them to do so. 
There is nothing at all unreasonable 
in those portions of Scripture which 
enjoin us to keep the Sabbath ; to be 
humble ; to watch and strive against 
temptaiion ; to. pray to God for his 
blessing, and to adore him for his 
goodness. No: but men feel that 
they are deficient in these respects, 
and therefore they dislike to have 
these duties pressed on their atten- 
tion. There is nothing which is 
either untrue, or disclosed with an 
unkind intention, in those passages 
which declare that every human 
being has ruined himself by his 
transgressions ; that there is no sal- 
vation but in Christ; that we can 
do nothing good of ourselves ; that 
this world can never make us 
happy ; and that, if we would arrive 
at heaven, we must deny ourselves, 
take up our cross, and follow our 
Divine Redeemer. All these things 
are strictly true, and infinitely im- 
portant; but we naturally feel a 
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distaste to them, because they con- 
demn, by implication, the general 
frame of our spirit and deportment. 
They require from us what we are 
conscious we do not possess, and 
what, moreover, we have no desire 
to possess. They attack the “ re- 
fuges of lies,” to which we have been 
trusting. They reprove our pride, ou: 
ignorance, our evil principles, our 
secular spirit, our want of sincere 
attachment to God, our unwilling- 
ness to receive Christ as a Saviour, 
an Instructor, and a_ Sovereign. 
They tell us that our present conduct 
is sinful; that our hopes are vain ; 
that, unless we repent, and become 
new creatures in Christ Jesus, we 
shall perish for ever. Therefore, we 
*¢ love darkness rather than light.” 
Fourthly. ‘This wilful rejection of 
the Gospel, is represented in the 
text as the ground of condemnation. 
—wNo person will ever be sentenced 
to eternal punishment for the want 
of outward religious advantages, for 
the narrowness of his mental pow- 
ers, or his incapacity to compre- 
hend all the revelations of Scrip- 
ture. If we perish, we perish for 
our voluntary, deliberate refusal to 
admit the light of Divine truth into 
our souls; for not making a due im- 
provement of that measure of in- 
formation which we possess, or 
which we might possess, on the sub- 
jects which relate to our ev erlasting 
interests. Had we indeed been ex- 
cluded from all sources of know- 
ledge on spiritual subjects, and left 
to the feeble light of nature, we 
should be judged, as St. Paul 
teaches, by the law of natural con- 
science. Had God never sent his 
Son into the world; had Christ 
never died on the cross; had the 
tidings of mercy never been pro- 
claimed to us; had the light of 
sacred truth never visited us; had 
we been the victims of unavoidable 
ignorance and misery; there might 
have been some excuse for our con- 
duct. But since this is by no means 
our situation; since the Redeemer 
has shed his most precious blood 5 
since the way of salvatiog has been 
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clearly made known to us; it will 
be owing entirely to our own wilful 
obstinacy, if, having access to the 
privileges of Christianity , we are not 
delivered from future perdition, 
and rendered heirs of immortal 
slory. We shall be found totally 
inexcusable at that solemn day 
when Christ shall come to judge 
the world, “taking vengeance on 
them that know not God, and that 
obey not the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from 
the glory of his power.” “ If I had 
not come and spoken to them,” says 
the Saviour, “ they had not had 
sin; but now they have no cloke for 
their sin.” Let not, then, any of 
us, who are favoured with the pure 
revelation of God’s truth, attempt 
to justify our neglect of religion by 
pleas drawn from the multiplicity 
of our worldly occupations, from the 
apparent strictness of the Divine 
commands, or from our alleged ina- 
bility to comply with the requisi- 
tions of the Bible. ‘The Gospel en- 
joins us to do nothing for which 
adequate assistance is not graciously 
promised. But, at the same time that 
it graciously invites us, it addresses 
us in language which shews at once 
its supreme authority and its infi- 
nite importance. “ He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved 3” “he that 
believeth not, shall be damned.” It 
is therefore at our eternal peril that 
we receive with contempt or in- 
diflerence its merciful invitations. 
* How shall we eseape, if we neg- 
lect so great salvation r’’ Let us then 
trifle no longer with the concerns of 
our immortal souls. Let us recol- 
lect, and act under the impression, 
that the day of grace will soon be 
ended ; that life, with all its fasci- 
nations, will shortly be no more ; 


that we shall soon lie on the bed of 


sickness and of death, and be sum- 
moned to the invisible world. In those 
awful moments, when nature is fast 
decaying, and the king of terrors 
begins to approach; when the ob- 
lects of sense are receding from our 
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view, and eternity presents itself in 
all its solemnity ; how could we bear 
to reflect on a course of wilful oppo- 
sition to the Almighty, and of diso- 
bedience to his righteous commands? 
on the many faithful sermens which 
we have heard, but from which we 
have taken no warning, and derived 
no benefit; on the many opp ortuni- 
ties which we have had of reading 
the Bible, and of praying to God, 
which duties we have either entire- 
ly omitted, or performed in a super- 
ficial and thoughtless manner: on 
the many remonstrances of con- 
science which we have stifled: and 
on the continued misimprovement 
of all our religious privileges !— 
Death ofte n Opens the eyes of the 
most thoughtle ‘ss, and dise overs to 
those who are dreaming of worldly 
enjoyments for many years to come, 
that they are on the brink of a fear- 
ful precipice, from which it may per- 
haps be too late to retreat. Oh, 
then, let us hasten to be wise; for 
** Behold now is the accepted time ; 
now is the day of salvation!” 


— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


1 souicir the opinions of some of 
your experienced correspondents on 
the manner in which young children 
should be trained to keep the Sab- 
bath. 1 do not ask whether they 
should be taught as early as pos- 
sible the Church Catechism, reli- 
gious hymns, and, indeed, the truths 
and duties of our Christian faith in 
general: this I make no question 
of, presuming that your readers are 
quite agreed on its importance and 
necessity. But I wish to be inform- 
ed how they consider that the re- 
mainder of the Sabbath, that portion 
of it which is not employed in these 
peculiar engagements, should be 
spent: whether this day should be 
decidedly marked off from all the 
rest of the week by a prohihition ot 
all the usual plays and amusements 
of young children ; and if so, how 
the ‘prohibition may be best enforced. 


R. H. 
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Negro Slavery in British Guiana. 


FRiscellaneous. 


NEGRO SLAVERY.—No. I. 


In a respectable periodical work, 
entitled the “ Imperial Magazine,” 
for January last, a paper appeared 
civing an account of “ the condition 
and character of the Negro Slaves 
in certain parts of the West Indies.” 
On inguiry, we found that the par- 
ticular part to which it referred was 
British Guiana. We also satisfied 
ourselves, both of the high respecta- 
bility of the character of the writer, 
and of his ample opportunities of in- 
formation. He had been leng an 
eye-witness of the scenes which he 
describes, and we entertain not the 
very slightest doubt of the strict fi- 
delity of his statements. We pro- 
pose to commence a series of papers 
on the subject of Negro Slavery with 
the greater part of this very impor- 
fant communication. 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


In the West Indies, the constitution 
of society is very peculiar. The 
inhabitants are divided into three dis- 
tinct classes,—the Whites, the mixed 
breed of free people, and the Negro 
Slaves. ‘The free Coloured people 
form a class by themselves : with the 
Whites they have little connexion, 
and they are too lofty to associate 
with the Blacks. The Whites are 
chiefly Europeans, and the Lords of 
all. ‘They are intimately connected 
with the Negroes, though not by 
bonds of love. ‘To the slaves they 
bear but a small proportion ; in ma- 
ny parts not more than one to forty; 
and, on most of the plantations, they 
are not as one tosixty. Most of the 
islands and colonies have one town 
only ; here the ships anchor, and the 
merchants and the superior magis- 
trates reside. ‘The country is always 
divided into plantations, each having 
a cultivation fully equal to the num- 
her of slaves attached to it. Some of 
the plantations contain 800 or 1000 
acres; and have from five to six 


hundred slaves, all of whom ar 
under the management of one white 
man, assisted by as many white over- 
seers as the laws of their respective 
countries, or the master, or his attor- 
ney, may deem sufficient. ‘To four 
hundred slaves there are commonly 
about five whites, able to bear arms. 

From this statement, it will im- 
mediately appear, that the respon- 
sibility of the Whites in the West 
Indies is very great. From thei 
hands, the hundreds of slaves under 
them must receive every thing, as 
well their food, physic, and punish- 
ments, as their orders to work : and 
their example will give a powerful 
bias both to the principles and the 
conduct of all whom they govern. 
But, however obvious it may be 
that, in their situation, they ought 
to consider themselves, if not as 
fathers, yet as guardians, of the 
Negroes; and that they must an- 
swer to their own consciences, and 
to the Supreme Being, for the man- 
ner in which they fulfil their trust ; 
still it is manifest, that very, very 
few consider the slaves in any other 
light than that of mere machines, 
to prepare the produce for the 
market, or to do any thing else that 
may serve the master’s turn. It is 
impossible that a person acquainted 
with plantation management should 
fail to notice, that much more care 
and attention are commonly be- 
stowed on the horses, cattle, &c. 
than on the Negroes, especially 
where there is no resident proprie- 
tor. Neither does it appear that 
many of them attach the least im- 
portance to the effect their own 
examples have upon the morals of 
the slaves; or surely they would 
abstain from those barefaced inde- 
cencies so prevalent among them, 
or at least endeavour to conceal 
their gross immoralities from vulgar 
gaze. 


The plantation slaves are, o! 
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course, employed in the cultivation 
of the ground. The field, then, is 
their place of work. At about six 
o’clock in the morning, the ringing 
of a bell, or the sound of a horn, is 
a signal for them to turn out to 
work. No sooner is this signal 
made, than the black drivers, loudly 
smacking their whips, visit the Ne- 
cro houses to turn out the reluctant 
inmates, much in the same manner 
that you would drive out a number 
of horses from a stable-yard, now 
and then giving a lash or two to any 
that are tardy in their movements. 
Issuing from their kennels, nearly 
naked, with their implements on 
their shoulders, they stay not to 
muster, but immediately proceed 
to the field, accompanied by the 
drivers and a white overseer. The 
former remain with them all day ; 
the latter is not so confined to the 
spot, but he can leave them occa- 
sionally. When it can be done, a 
task is given them, which they must 
accomplish on pain of punishment. 
In the middle of the day they are 
usually allowed about aa hour and 
a half for rest and refreshment: but 
when they have task-work, not more 
than half the gang are able to avail 
themselves of this intermission from 
labour. Soon after sun-set (which 
is always within about fifteen mi- 
nutes of six), they leave off work 
in the field ; and each one having 
cut or picked a bundle of grass for 
the master’s horses, which serves 
instead of hay, an article not made 
in the West Indies, they bend their 
course homewards. They all carry 
the grass to a certain spot, forming 
a general muster ; and there remain 
in the open air, often shivering with 
cold, till the cracking of tne whip 
informs them they are to take it to 
the stable, which is generally at 
about eight o’clock. If there be no 
other work to do, they may then go 
to their houses. 

I say, if there be no other work : 
lor, after toiling all day, many of the 
slaves are frequently compelled to 
work nearly half the night, especially 
when they are making sugar, which 
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is six months out of the twelve. 
Some are employed in grinding the 
canes, some in boiling the juice, 
others in carrying away the cane 
trash; while another part of the 
gang is often employed in carting or 
shipping sugar, rum, &c. Where 
the coffee is cultivated, the plan ot 
night-work is followed, though it is 
far less severe to the slaves : there 
is but one large crop in the year, 
and the gathering of it in does 
not last more than ten or twelve 
weeks. ‘They pick the cofiee ber- 
ries off the trees in the day, and 
pulp them at night. The whole 
of the work, at the rate they are 
obliged to do it, is very laborious. 
Should a stranger indicate to the 
planter his surprise that the slaves 
are able to toil so many hours, he is 
reminded, that “ many mechanics 
and labourers in England, work 
equally hard, and on an average as 
many hours in the day.” With 
respect to the slaves aitached to 
cotton or coflee plantations, this 
may be the case; but it is by no 
means generally true of those em- 
ployed in the cultivation and manu- 
facture of sugar; and perhaps four- 
fifths of them are soemployed. Bat 
even though it were true of all, it 
would prove nothing in mitigation of 
slavery. ‘The labourer in Britain is 
impelled to active and persevering 
industry by motives to which the 
slave isa stranger. The one is sti- 
mulated by the expectation of an 
adequate remuneration, by a_ jea- 
lousy for his reputation, by the fear 
of losing his employment, by his 
numerous wants, and, in most cases, 
by the necessities of a dependent 
family ; and besides, if the work be 
beyond his strength, he is at liberty 
to leave it. With the slave, the case 
is far otherwise. He knows it would 
be vain to look for reward; and as 
for reputation, he is quite uncons 
scious of any such thing. If he neg- 
lects his work, he is punished ; but 
that is attended with no dishonour 
among slaves: it is too common an 
occurrence, to be accounted dis- 
graceful. Neither can he be in ary 
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fear of losing his employment; his 
own wants are very few, and those 
of his family give him little or no 
concern. To all this add, that how- 
ever much his work may exceed his 
strength, or how unequal soever is 
his constitution to it, he is compelled 
to do it as long as his manager thinks 
proper, till he frequently sinks un- 
der the burden. 

While speaking of their work, it 
would be unjust to the slaves to 
make no reference to their Sunday. 
The great advantages of keeping this 
day are acknowledged by all wise 
and good men. As a day of rest, it 
is necessary to recruit exhausted 
nature; and every hard-working 

man knows how the anticipation of 
it lightens his labours, especially to- 
wards the end of the week. But the 
Sabbath is not generally allowed to 
the slaves in the West Indies. The 
ordinary field-work of the planta- 
tions is certainly suspended on the 
Sunday ; but in most places the Ne- 
groes are in some way or other em- 
ployed. And even where the Sab- 
bath is professedly allowed the 
slaves as a day of rest, they sel- 
dom, perhaps never, as a gang, have 
the whole day. All the oad jobs 
that can possibly be reserved for 
that day, must then be done. The 
jobs of this description are endless ; 
uften vexatious ; and commonly oc- 
eupy the Negroes till near noon, 
and sometimes till night. It very 
often happens that they are not able 
to finish their day’s task, and that 
jor the week together. All these 
remnants will makea moderate day’s 
work tor Sunday, when it must be 
done. This burden falls chiefly on 
ihe women, and the feeble among 
ihe men. This method of getting 
work done is defended by some of 
ihe planters on the plea of human- 
ity, and Scripture authority. Is it 
not better, say they, to make them 
finish their work on a Sund: iy, than 
to be always punishing them? Plau- 
sible as this may appear, the writer 
knows it to be a mere pretext, at 
least in many instances, for making 
the slaves co more work than, 


[ Serr, 


in justice to themselves, they are 
able to perform. If their task be 
not finished every day, they are pun- 
ished in the evening, besides being 
made to complete it on Sunday, 
The Scripture authority by which 
they endeavour to justify their mak. 
ing the slaves work on Sundays, is, 
that the Fourth Commandment en. 
joins, “ Six days shalt thou labour, 
and do all thy work.” It therefore 
follows, according to their reason- 
ing, that if all our work be not done 
in six days, it may be finished on the 
seventh! ‘To mention such an ar- 
gument is to refute it. 

This is perhaps as proper a place 
as any, to advert to the mode o! 
punishing the slaves for indolence, 
carelessness, &c. ‘To form a jus} 
idea of the quantity of labour ex- 
acted from the Negroes, requires, oi 
course, some acquaintance with the 
nature of the cultivation, the quality 
of the soil, and other local circum- 
stances. It must therefore suffice 
to say, they have their full share. 
I have already mentioned, that 
for not completing their daily task 
they are usually flogged at night, 
and made to finish it on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. But it frequently 
happens that the work cannot be 
divided into tasks. In that case, 
all are expected to do what they 
can; but they are not left to work 
or rest at their pleasure, a_ black 
driver being always with them, with 
a whip in his hand, which he lays 
on the idle without any ceremony. 
When a slave commits any thing 
deemed worthy of punishment, he 
is ordered to lie down with his face 
to the ground. Should he shew the 
least reluctance, a couple or four 
Negroes are called to throw him 
down, and hold his hands and his 
legs, stretched out at full length. 
In this posture a driver flogs him on 
his naked buttocks till his supe- 
rior tells him to desist. Confine- 
ment in the stocks all night is a 
very general punishment for not 
completing their work. For other 
o: nees, such as running away, 
stealing, murmuring at grievances. 
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objecting to work on Sundays, inso- 
Jence, &c. the punishment is the 
same in kind, but varying in degree, 
at the discretion or caprice of the 
manager, who has it in his power 
to inflict any number of lashes.-— 
The laws indeed do not authorize a 
master to inflict more than thirty- 
nine lashes at one time, and in some 
places, it is said, they are restricted 
to twenty-five. But, as it has been 
often and justly remarked, the laws 
in the West Indies are almost a 
dead letter, especially in respect to 
ithe slaves. It is well known that 
most of the planters make no scru- 
ple of giving a hundred lashes, and 
then confining the poor wretch in 
the stocks (which are kept in a 
prison) for a month, lest he should 
shew his lacerated skin to any one 
who has a spark of humanity, and 
thereby occasion inquiry. In pun- 
ishments, no distinction is made 
between the men and the women ; 
the latter, being forced to strip 
naked, are held prostrate on the 
eround by men. If it be asked, 
\re there not authorities to whom 
the injured slaves can appeal for 
redress ? The answer is in the 
vffirmative. But many of the le- 
gally constituted authorities are 
themselves owners of plantations, 
following the same system, and per- 
haps, by means of their managers, 
practising the same abuses on their 
owr, slaves. Judging fiom their 
conduct, it would seem that some 
of them consider it a greater crime 
for the Negroes to complain of their 
wrongs, than for the master to enflict 
them. The complainants are almost 
sure to be flogged ; and frequently 
before the subject of complaint is 
investigated, unless barely listening 
to the exculpatory tale of the mas- 
ter can be called investigation. And 
even when the cause is so evidently 
on the side of the complainants that 
it can neither be denied nor evaded, 
the decision is so studiously con- 
cealed from them, that they scarcely 
know whether the law is to protect 


she oppressed, or to indemnify the 
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oppressor ; nor can they always 
solve this problem from the result. 

The habitations of the slaves may 
next be surveyed. On every plan- 
tation there is a cluster of buildings, 
of which the Negro-houses form a 
considerable, though not the most 
conspicuous part. ‘They are usually 
built of frail materials ; thatched 
with certain leaves, which at a dis- 
tance resemble straw ; and enclosed 
with wattle plastered with mud, and 
sometimes white-washed outside.— 
On some plantations they are built 
of better materials, the roofs being 
shingled, and the sides enclosed 
with boards: these have not a bad 
appearance. They are all very 
low, and have no chimneys nor fire- 
places. The air and the light are 
admitted at the door ; windows are 
uncommon. ‘The furniture consists 
of an iron pot for the whole family, 
and a blanket for each individual to 
sleep on at night. This is all that 
the proprietor provides for household 
use. Whatever else the Negroes 
require, they must procure as they 
can. ‘To make stools, tables, boxes, 
&c. they mostly steal their master’s 
boards, for which they get many a 
flogging. Most of the houses are 
very dirty, which is not to be won- 
dered at, considering how little time 
they have for cleaning, and that their 
fowls, &c. lodge in them at niglit. 
When repairs are necessary, the 
Negro inhabitant must do them him- 
self on the Sunday. 

The food of the slaves consists of 
vegetables aud salt fish. The plan- 
tain, in those parts where it thrives, 
is the staff of life to the Negroes. It 
erows on a small frail tree in large 
bunches. Some of the planters 
give an allowance of plantains to 
the slaves every week; but the 
general plan is to make them fetch 
from the plantain fields, on the 
Sunday, as many as they require, o1 
are allowed, for the week. Consid- 
ering the distance the plaintain 
fields often are from their houses, 
and that they frequently have to 
fetch them from distant plantations : 
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the inability of the children and the 
infirm people td carry their share, 
which obliges their friends to bring 
a double quantity ; and the weight 
of the plantains ; the labour of get- 
ting them home must be great. A 
bunch of plantains weighing twenty 
pounds, will not yield more than 
about half that quantity of food. 
Where the plantain does not thrive, 
yams, cassava, Indian corn, and 
pulse, form the chief articles of food. 
To procure these, the slaves must 
cultivate, on a Sunday, the ground 
allotted them for the purpose. The 
fish used by them is the salt cod, 
brought from the British settlements 
in North America. It is given on 
the Sunday, in allowances at the 
rate of a pound per week for every 
working Negro. The children and 
the superannuated have a smaller 
quantity. This is the diet of the 
slaves all the year round, except at 
the three Christian festivals. ‘They 
then receive an additional allowance, 
consisting of a piece of beef or pork, 
about a pound each person, a little 
sugar, some leaf tebacco, a ceuple 
of pipes, and an abundance of rum, 
to make them drunk ; indeed, they 
have plenty of this every week. 
Now it ts evident that two ounces of 
salt fish per day (and, deducting the 
bone, it is no more, even when | they 

have their share) is not sufficient for 
a hard-working man. The Negroes, 

therefore, of both sexes, are obliged 
to spend much of the Sunday and of 
the nights in fishing. 

In aclimate so warm as that of 
the West Indies, clothing is not of 
that importance which it is in Brit- 
ain; nor are the slaves overbur- 
dened with it by their masters. They 
usually receive an allowance of 
clothing once in twelve or eighteen 
months. ‘The men receive a coarse 

woollen jacket, worth about 3s.; a 
hat, vat about 2s. 6d.3 six or 
seven yards of cotton check : 
piece of bagging, to make a inde 
or two of trowsers; a slip of blue 
cotton, to twist round their middle 
when they work naked (as indeed 


[Sepr. 
they mostly do); and sometimes a 
razor, and a pocket knife, to pick 
out of their feet those troublesome 
insects called chiegos—which, by 
the way, some have supposed were 
the lice that plagued the Egyptians ; 
and if so, it was a sore plague in- 
deed. The women receive the same 
kind and quantity of clothing as the 
men. Those women who have young 
children, receive “a babba,” that 
is, a piece of stuff to sustain them 
at their backs, as you see gypsies 
carry their young ones. The chil- 
dren in general go quite naked till 
they are eight or nine years old, 
unless the parents buy clothing for 
them. 

No one, that reflects upon the 
condition of tse slaves, will be sur- 
prised at being told they are often 
ill. It may be affirmed of nearly 
all the plantation slaves, that a year 
scarcely ever passes without their 
being laid up with sickness. Every 
person acquainted with this subject 
knows, that about a twelfth of the 
adults are always on the sick list; 
and of the children under five or six 
years of age, seldom less than one 
fourth. Neither is this to be won- 
dered at: the children are much 
neglected. Of the sickness of the 
adults there are many causes. howe d 
are obliged to work in the field i 
all weathers ; even though the ae 
falls all day, they must work in it. 
The women are sometimes called 
n; but I never heard of this favom 
being extended to the men. At 
meal-time they usually sit on the 
ground, wet or dry. Add to this, 
that their clothing is deficient ; the 
time they are frequently made to 
stand shivering at night with their 
erass; their being obliged to go out 
fishing at night; and the unwhole- 
some nature of much of their food, 
the salt-fish being often in a putrid 
state when given them ; and it will 
not appear strange, that so many ot 
the young men and women should 
be so constantly afflicted with rheu- 
matic pains, fevers, and ulcerous 
limbs. No doubt, the irregularities 
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of their own conduct contribute con- 
siderably towards their diseases. 

Every plantation has an_hos- 
pital for the reception of the sick ; 
though, in general, a charnel-house 
would be a more appropriate name. 
{t is difficult to persuace one’s- 
self they could ever be intended 
for the afflicted. Ventilation and 
cleanliness seem never to be 
thought of. The excessive heat, 
and the noxious eflluvia, almost pro- 
duce suffocation to a person enter- 
ing. There are no beds in them: 
the sick lie on a blanket, spread on 
a sloping kind of platform, elevated 
about two feet above the floor. ‘The 
Jame are usually confined in stocks, 
fixed to the foot of the plattorm, to 
prevent their walking about. Each 
hospital has a nurse, and the attend- 
ance of a white doctor. Of medi- 
cine, generally speaking, there is no 
lack; but of the food, nothing fa- 
vourable can be said. When a pa- 
tient is considered in danger, sugar, 
pearl barley, fowl soup, and even 
wine, are frequently given. When 
no immediate danger is apprehend- 
ed, their food is the same as when 
they are in health, except a little 
barley, which is usually allowed. 

From the mass of infirmity and 
decrepitude every where seen on 
the plantations, a superficial ob- 
server might fancy the slaves com- 
monly live to a great age. But the 
contrary is the fact. ‘The registra- 
tion in 1820 makes it manifest, that 
no more than three in a thousand, of 
the present generation, had reached 
threescore years and ten. he Ne- 
groes are soon worn out and look 
old. Having advanced to fifty, they 
are seldom capable of doing any 
more regular field work. 

In a domestic point of view, the 
condition of the slaves is deplorable. 
It may be confidently affirmed, that 
scarcely one planter in a hundred 
pays the least attention to the house- 
hold concerns of the Negroes under 
his management. When their at- 
tachments take place, which is at an 
early age, they feel no delicacy in 
declaring their passion for each 


other. The man will simply ask the 
woman, whether she will live with 
him as a wile? and the woman often 
puts the same question to the man. An 
answer being given in the affirmative, 
all is soon settled, and the contract 
almost immediately consummated ; 
sometimes even before their relations 
are apprised that such a connexion 
is formed. They have no ceremo- 
nies for these occasions, except 
those of drinking and dancing, and 
these, especially the latter, are fre- 
quently dispensed with. The honey- 
moon does not always wane, ere one 
suspects the fidelity of the other ; 
and sometimes “ the first: morning 
that dawns on the marriage, wit- 
nesses also its virtual dissolution.” 
The cause of these jealousies is, 
doubtless, the unlimited familiarity 
between the sexes in early life. 
When they do continue to live to- 
gether, it is evident they can enjoy 
but little conjugal comfort. From 
what has been said respecting their 
work, it will be seen that the time a 
man and his wife can be in each 
other’s company is exceedingly lim- 
ited. The woman works as many 
hours as the man, nights and Sun- 
days not often excepted ; so that 
she has no time, at least is allowed 
none, to attend to her household 
affairs. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that their houses and linen should 
be so extremely filthy, and their 
children so much neglected. 

For about three months after a 
woman lies in, she is allowed to 
do light work about the buildings % 
but thenceforth she must either take 
her child with her to her work in 
the field, and lay it near her ina 
trav on the ground, or leave it with 
another woman, appointed to look 
after all the young children of the 
plantation. To this latter method 
they seldom yield without compul- 
sion, being convinced of the necessi- 
tv of suckling their children more 
than twice a day. If a woman has 
half-a-dozen children, they are all 
disposed of in the same way. When 
the mother goes to her work in 
the morning, they are sept to the 
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“ granny,” whose duty it is to wash 
and feed them. At sun-set she dis- 
misses them, and they wander about 
till their parents come home. But 
it frequently happens that the “ gran- 
ny” is so infirm or dim-sighted, as 
to be incapable of attending to the 
children ; consequently they saunter 
about where they please ; or if una- 
ble to walk, through the chiegos in 
their feet, which is often the case, 
they roll on the ground like black 
hogs. Not one in fifty of these 
children is seen with a rag of 
clothing on. In this way they grow 
up till they are about seven or eight 
years old, when they are put to work. 
From the age of twelve, or therea- 
bout, they must toil as many hours 
as the adults. The children lodge 
with their parents, but cannot be 
said to be under their controul. 
Some managers will not suffer pa- 
rents to whip their children on any 
account, and they encourage the 
young delinquents to run to them 
for protection from the rod of pa- 
rental discipline. In short, the chil- 
dren can hardly be viewed in any 
other light, in reference to their pa- 
rents, than that of lodgers in the 
house. 

Respecting the moral character 
of the Negro slaves, but little needs 
be said. It corresponds with their 
degraded condition. As _reasona- 
bly might we look for grapes on 
thorn bushes, or figs on thistles, as 
to expect to find moral feeling 
ameng uninstructed men, and espe- 
cially when they are slaves. Of 
honour or decency, they have no 
sense whatever. ‘They know no- 
thing of the obligations of truth, 
honesty, sobriety, chastity, &c. They 
are complete masters of the black 
art of lying, and make no scruple to 
resort to it on any occasion, when 
they fancy their interest is con- 
cerned. When that is the case, their 
word is not to be taken, unless cor- 
roborated by otherevidence. Their 
numerous thefts are mostly of a petty 
kind ; house-breaking or highway 
robberies being seldom heard of as 
committed by plantation slaves. So 


secure do the whites on the planta- 
tions feel themselves, that they are 
indifferent whether their doors or 
windows have any fastening or not, 
and they frequently leave the latter 
open all night. In profane swear- 
ing, the Negroes generally are out- 
done by their managers : the domes- 
tics can often vie with their tutors, 
The grossest licentiousness is prac- 
tised by the Negroes all over the 
West Indies. Indeed, nothing short 
of a miracle can prevent it, until 
the system of management be al- 
tered. The boys and girls work 
together naked, or nearly so, till 
after they have arrived at a state 
of puberty ; and herd together like 
the cattle of the field. After thei 
marriages, if their loose contracts 
may be so called, it is no uncommon 
occurrence for the man to go search- 
ing at night for his absent wife, or 
the woman for her husband. As 
they make no ceremony of entering 
each other’s houses at midnight, the 
delinquent is commonly caught. A 
quarrel, a fight, and sometimes a 
separation, ensues. It is a com- 
mon practice among them, for the 
husband to leave his wife when she 
suffers a protracted affliction ; and 
the women serve their afflicted hus- 
bands the same. But when the de- 
serted party recovers, the temporary 
help-meet is often dismissed, and 
they come together again. All this 
is attended with little or no disgrace 
in the West Indies ; nor can it be, 
while most of the whites live in open 
vice, frequently enticing the Negro 
women to leave their husbands to 
take up with themselves, and after- 
wards dismissing them at pleasure. 
With respect to religion, the Ne- 
groes in the West Indies cannot be 
said to have any. They believe 
there is a God; but whatever no- 
tions they have of him, it is certain 
they pay him no kind of worship. 
nor do they appear to consider them- 
selves under any obligation to serve 
him. They have some confased 
apprehension of future rewards and 
punishments, for they talk of “ top’ 
and * bottom,” or, in other words, 
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| heaven and hell. As heathens, it is 


a good thing they have no religion, 
because they would then require 
iime, and would bold meetings, to 
perform its rites; and as these pri- 
vileges or rights would be denied 
them, it would add to their present 
burdens the most unbearable of all 
oppressions, and be the cause of 
endless stripes and persecutions. 
Christianity is worth suffering for, 
but the Pagan superstitions will ever 
be burdensome and profitless to their 
votaries. 

A species of witchcraft, called 
Obeah, is very common among the 
Negroes. Its efficacy is attributed to 
some infernal supernatural agency. 
The description which Bryan Ed- 
wards has given of this superstition, 
is, upon the whole, faithful and cor- 
rect. For this terrible superstition no 
other remedy has ever been found 
but the Christian religion, as taught 
by the missionaries ; and that is cer- 
tainly an infallible cure. It must 
be acknowledged, that, in this re- 
spect at least, the missionaries have 
rendered an important service, both 
to the cause of humanity in the 


West Indies, and to the interests of 


the proprietors. It has often been 
observed, and truly too, that in those 
parts where a missionary has resided 
a few years, and has met with prop- 
er encouragement, Obeah has totally 
disappeared ; while, in the adjoining 
aeighbourhood, where the communi- 
eation is not frequent, the ignorant 
Negroes submit to the imposition as 
much as ever. 

When it is said, the Negroes 
have no religion, such of them as 
are happily under the instructions 
of the missionaries must be except- 
ed. Most of these are much at- 
tached to the Christian religion, 
and, considering their condition in 
lite, are very regular in their at- 
tendance at public worship, and ex- 
emplary in their general conduct. 
The obvious reformation in the cha- 
racters and morals of the Negroes 
that attend upon the missionaries, is 
frequently attributed, by the plant- 


ers, to their own superior mauage- 


ment. But the single fact, that no 
such reformation takes place among 
those who are not within the sphere 
of the missionaries’ exertions, though 
under managers equally skilful, is 
sufficient to refute all such specula- 
tive reasoning. ‘That many of the 
Christian Negroes conduct them- 
selves in a manner highly creditable 
to their profession, is indisputable ; 
and yet this very circumstance often 
exposes them to the hatred and 
persecution of their masters. Could 
Christianity be reduced to a mere 
system of moral duties, and divested 
of its purity and devotional spirit, 
it would probably excite less disgust 
and opposition ; but while it teaches 
men to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly, it will subject its sincere 
professors, who are slaves, to per- 
petual vexations. ‘The patience 
and constancy of some of the Chiris- 
tian Negroes under severe sufferings 
on account of their religion, are truly 
astonishing. Neither the whip, nor 
the stocks in the dark hole, nor their 
being deprived of their allowance of 
food, nor the additional work laid 
on them, can conquer their at- 
tachment to their chapel and their 


Bible. Some among taem will, of 


course, relinquish their holy reli- 
gion, and sacrifice their brightest 
hopes, through a timid fear of tem- 
porary punishment, or the promise 
of trifling gain. 

Who can reflect on this sad state 
of things, without feeling a rising 
sigh of pity that hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings should be 
heid in such a degraded and wretch- 
ed condition ? and that all their 
children, yet unborn, should be 
doomed to it * forever?” A casual 
view of it makes humanity revolt 
with horror. By this system, de- 
veneracy is nurtured, domestic rela- 
tions are destroyed, and almost 
every rational comfort which this 
world can afford, is either forbidden 
or embittered. ‘To hear the plant- 
ers talk of the “ many little com- 
forts” enjoyed by the slaves, might 
indeed soften the asperity with which 
au mere traveller might otherwise 
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treat the system; while, to a disin- 
terested person, better acquainted 
with the facts of the case, it would 
be arn outrage upon his senses and 
his judgment. A transient resident 
in the West Indies can know little 
or nothing of slavery as it exists on 
the plantations. ‘Though he travel 
the country over, he will still be in 
the dark respecting this mystery of 
iniquity. ‘The planter will not, of 
course, present himself for exami- 
nation. He is interested in con- 
cealing the evils and enormities of 
Negro slavery. The most odious 
part of the system is necessarily 
withdrawn from public view. Every 
Stranger is treated with hospitality ; 
how then can he attribute any 
thing inhuman to this kind host? 
But, whatever such persons (chiefly 
sailors and merchants), on their 
return to Britain, report in palliation 
of a system with which they had no 
opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted, should be listened to 
with great caution. Their know- 
ledge extends no further than to 
what they heard frem an interested 
party, or saw in the few slaves em- 
ployed in domestic concerns, or as 
jobbers, whose condition, generally, 
is much better than that of the plan- 
tation gang. 

This diabolical system offers no 
prospect of speedy alleviation ; 
though sooner or later it will cer- 
tainly cease to exist. By what 
means it will be annihilated we 
cannot predict, beyond that of the 
gradual decrease of the Negro po- 
pulation. If the present rigorous 
method cf management be contin- 
ued without abatement, it is highly 
probable that in a hundred years 
hence there will scarcely be a ves- 
tige of Negro slavery in the West 
Indies, unless new Negroes be im- 
ported; a practice which, though 
prohibited, it is to be feared is not 
yet wholly suppressed. According 
to some of the returns (the writer 
has not seen all of them) at the 
last registry, it appears, that in the 
three preceding years—that is, 1817, 
1818, 1819—the slaves decreased 
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nearly three and a half per cent. : 
and there was no pestilence nor scar- 
city of food during that period. This 
decrease must surely be occasioned 
by some radical evil or grievous op- 
pression. It is always greatest on 
sugar plantations. 

Much of the hardships and crucl- 
ties now endured by the slaves 
must be attributed to the absence oj 
the proprietors. In some of th 
West-India settlements (it may be 
so in all), scarcely one plantation 
in ten is blessed with the residence 
of its owner. The absent proprictor 
has his business conducted by an 
attorney, whose remuneration is ten 
per cent. on all the produce. The 
attorney seldom managés the estate 
himself, nor does he often reside on 
it. He visits it occasionally—about 
once a month—to see that the work 
is going on, and to push forward 
the making of sugar. The quantity 
and the quality of the produce seem 
to be the only things which interest 
most of the attorneys: all besides 
they leave to the managers, scarcely) 
controuling them in any ‘thing. That 
the manager should work the slaves 
beyond their strength, to prepare as 
much produce as will satisfy the at- 
torney, on whom he depends foi 
his situation, is not surprising, espe- 
cially as he knows they dare not 
complain but at the hazard of severe 
punishment. Besides, the managers 
take more of the Negroes to wait 
upon them, and to be variously em- 
ployed in their own concerns, than 
the proprietors themselves require: 
this, of course, diminishes _ the 
strength of the gang, and lays an 
additional burden on those who do 
the plantation work. The absent 
proprietors cannot be aware of the 
impositions practised on their slaves. 
Wherever the owner resides on his 
plantation, the wants of the slaves 
are better supplied, and their rights 
are less invaded ; but mere hireling 
masters feel little or no interest in 


making the Negroes comfortable, 


and as happy as their condition will 
admit. Some proprietors of planta- 
tions, who reside in Britain, are de- 
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servedly esteemed for their humanity 
and benevolence, who nevertheless 
do nothing to ameliorate the de- 
plorable condition of their own slaves 
abroad. This neglect of an imper- 
ative duty cannot surely proceed 
from any other cause than ignorance 
of the real state of those with whose 
circumstances they ought to be inti- 
mately acquainted. 

The above remarks are to be un- 
derstood as applying to the condi- 
tion of the slaves generally. There 
are, it is to be hoped, some excep- 
tions. Some good masters (an ab- 
sentee may be a good man, but can 
hardly be called a good master) are 
diffusing as much comfort among 
their Negroes as the nature of slave- 
ry will admit, and they find their 
account in so doing. These excep- 
tions are, however, very rare; and 
even if they were ten times more 
numerous, still we must remember, 
that the uncontrouled will of the 
most virtuous individual is but a 
fearful thing to live under. The 
British nation has done well in ob- 
taining from government enactments 
prohibiting the importation of Afri- 
cans into the West Indies; but what 
single legislative measure have we, 
as a nation, yet adopted, for light- 
ening the grievous burdens under 
which those already there are daily 
suffering ; for protec ting them against 
oppression; for raising them in the 
scale of being; or for securing their 
posterity from interminable bondage ? 
To nurture this system of “ slavery 
is a foul blot on the British charac- 
ter, which every lover of his country 
should dedicate his whole life to ef- 
face.” 


ABER ON THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY. 
( Continued from page 487.) 
3. TurouGu these mighty changes, 
we are now dwelling upon the or- 
ganic remains or the fossilated ruins 
of the productions of the third and 
fifth and sixth demiurgic periods ; 
and wonderful are the mercy and 
goodness displayed in this gradual 
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forming of our habitation. By such 
a process, a store of fuel is laid up 
in the bowels of the earth ready for 
our use; when, by the increase of 
the human species, the forests, which 
always spread themselves over unin- 
habited countries, should gradually 
disappear : and secondary rocks, 
convenient for every purpose ot 
ornament or utility, are provided ; 
when the primary granitic rocks 
would, from their unyielding hard- 
ness, have been nearly impractica- 
ble. 

With the theory thus exhibited, 
the actual formation of our globe 
perfectly agrees: and, what to the 
Christian is most deeply interesting, 
this very formation, atter it has been 
thoroughly examined and = system- 
atized. serves to corroborate the mi- 
nute accuracy of the brief scriptural 
history of the creation. ‘Thus, in an 


age of spurious reason and daring 


infidelity, does proof accumulate up- 
on proof, that the Bible is indeed thi 
word of God. 

(1.) Moses assures us, that the 
primitive waters of Chaos were once 
universally diffused, so that the dry 
land or the rocks of the first forma- 
tion did not appear; and that, when 
these waters were originally gathered 
together into one place, and when 
the rudiments of the earth had thence 
forthwith emerged above their sar- 
face, they did not immediately sup- 
port any living bodies: for the sep- 
aration of land and water took place 
on the third dav, whereas fishes were 
n - made until the fifth day. (Gen. i. 

, 10, 20—23.) 

"eee similar is the testimony 
of Mr. Cuvier, deduced from a close 
scrutiny into the conformation of the 
globe which we inhabit. 

“It is impossible to deny,” says 
he, “that the waters of the sea have 
formerly, and for a long time, cov- 
ered those masses of matter which 
now constitute our highest moun- 
tains; and further, that these waters, 
during a long time, did not support 
any living bodies. ‘Thus, it has not 
been only since the commencement 
of animal life, that these numerous 
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changes and revolutions have taken 
place in the constitution of the ex- 
ternal covering of our globe : for the 
masses, formed previous to that event 
have suffered changes, as well as 
those which have been formed since. 
They have also suffered violent 
changes in their positions: and 

part of these assuredly took place, 
while they existed alone, and before 
they were covered over by the shelly 
masses. The proof of this lies in 
the overturnings, the disruptions, and 
the fissures, which are observable in 


their strata, as well as in those of 


more recent formation, which are 
there even in greater number and 
better defined.” 

(2.) Moses teaches us, that the 
earth was brought into its present 
state, not instantaneously, but by a 
series of consecutive operations, 
which he assigns to several different 
periods, each period being styled 
a day. 

Such also is the conclusion, forced 
by the observation of naked facts 
upon Mr. Cuvier. “ The import- 
ance,” says he, “ of investigating the 
relations of extraneous fossils with 
the strata in which they are con- 
tained, is quite obvious. Itis to them 
alone that we owe the commence- 
ment even of a theory of the earth: 
as, but for them, we could never 
have even suspected that there had 
existed any successive epochs in the 
formation of our carth, and a series 
of difierent and consecutive opera- 
tions in reducing it to its present 
state. By them alone we are ena- 
bled to ascertain, with the utmost 
certainty, that our earth has not al- 
ways been covered over by the same 
external crust : because we are thor- 

aghly assured, that the organized 
semen, to which these fossil remains 
belong, must have lived upon the 
surface. before they came to be 
buried, as they now are at a great 
depth.” 

(3.) Moses describes the occur- 
rence of no more than a single for- 
mation of each class of vegetables 
and animals: so that, although 
many gencra may have become 


extinct anterior to the formation of 


man, and although many species ot 
genera now existing may have per- 
ished in the waters of the deluge. 
still no new formation of any new 
species or genus has subsequently 
occurred.* 

With this account the opinion o| 
Mr. Cuvier perfectly and remarkab), 
agrees. 

To a superficial inquirer it might 
appear strange, that whole genera oj 
now unknown animals and _ plants 
should have been destroyed by those 
primeval revolutions to which ou 
globe has been subjected, and yei 
that the now existing genera of each 
should have been preserved. Hence 
such an inquirer might be apt to 
fancy, that the destroyed genera 
and the now existing genera could 
never have been contemporancous, 
but that the latter must have been 


* Gen.i. It may be said, that the al 
lowed and certain fact, of many genera 
of animals having become extinct ante- 
rior to the creation of man, contradicts 
the scriptural doctrine, that death first 
entered into the world through the Fall. 

To this, I reply, that by the fall man 
indeed first became subject to death, 
agreeably to the original penalty impos- 

ed upon eating the ‘forbidden fruit: but 
no intimation is given that the brute cre- 
ation then first became liable to it. 

Milton poetically represents Adam 
and Eve, as beholding the slaughter o! 
animals by animals, for the first time. 
immediately after the fall: this, howev- 
er, is warranted, neither by Seripture, 
nor by the peculiar conformation of ra- 
pacious and carnivorous animals. On the 
contrary, as itis a palpable fact, that myr- 
iads of birds and beasts and fishes must 
have perished before even the formation 
of man; so it strikes meas highly prob- 
able, that, in the way of a merciful warn- 
ing, our aboriginal parents had been 
presented with the spectacle of animal 
death, both natural and violent, previous 
to the day of their unhappy transgres- 
sion. They were solemnly assured, that 
the penalty of eating the forbidden fruit 
was death. Hence it is reasonable to be- 
lieve, that the threat did not denounce 
something wholly unknown to them, but 
that in the death of animals they ‘had 
beheld a striking exemplification of theix 
own fate in case of disobedience. 
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formed atan era subsequent to the 
destruction of the former. 

The very reverse however of this 
conclusion is drawn by Mr. Cuvier. 
Totally different animals and vege- 
tables, he remarks, are found to 
flourish in different countries. “The 
great,continents,” says he, “as Asia, 
Africa, the two Americas, and New 
Holland, have large quadrupeds ; 
and, generally speaking, contain 
species proper to each: insomuch, 
that, upon discovering countries 
which are insulated from the rest of 
the world, the animals they contain 
of the class of quadrupeds were 
found entirely different from those 
which existed in other countries. 
Thus, when the Spaniards first pe- 
netrated into South America, they 
did not find it to contain a single 
quadruped exactly the same with 
those of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The puma, the jaguar, the tapir, the 
capybara, the lama, the  vicugna, 
and the whole tribe of sapajous, 
were to them entirely new animals 
of which they had not the smallest 
idea. Similar circumstances have 
recurred in our own time, when the 
coasts of New Holland andthe ad- 
jacent islands were first examined. 


The species of the kangaroo, phasco- 
= ’ 


loma, dasyurus, peramela, phalanger 
or flying opossum, with the hairy 
and spixzous - duck-billed animals 
denominated oruithorynchus and 
echidna, have astonished zoodlogists 
by presenting new and strange con- 
formations, “ontrary to all former 
rules, and incapable of being re- 
duced under any of the former sys- 
tems.” 

Upon this statement, he after- 
wards urgues ip the following man- 
ner with reference to now extinct 
genera and species. “When I en- 
deavour to prove that the rocky 
strata contain the bony remains of 
several genera, and the loose strata 
those of several species, all of which 
are animals not now existing on the 
face of our globe, Ido not pretend, 
that a new creation was required 
for calling our present races into 
existence. Ionly urge, that they 

Cuaist. Osserv. No. 261. 
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did not anciently occupy the same 
places, and that they must have 
come from some other part of the 
globe. Let us suppose, for instance, 

that a prodigious inroad of the sea 
were now to cover the continent of 
New Holland with a coat of sand 
and other earthy materials. This 
would necessarily bury the carcasses 
ofmany animals belonging to the 
genera of kangaroo, phascoloma, 
dasyurus, peramela, flying phalan- 
gers, echidna, and ornithorynchus ; 
and consequently would entirely 
extinguish all the species of all these 
genera, asnot one of them is to be 
found in any other country. Were 
the same revolution to lay dry the 
numerous narrow straits which se- 

parate New Holland from New 
Guinea, the Indian islands, and the 
continent of Asia,a road would be 
opened for the elephants, rhino- 
ceroses, buffaloes, horses, camels, 
tigers, and all the other Asiatic 
animals, to occupy a land in which 
they are hitherto unknown. Were 
some future naturalist, _ after be- 
coming well acquainted with the 
living animals of that country in this 
supposed new condition, to search 
below the surface on which these 
animals were nourished, he would 
then discover the remains of quite 
different races. What New Hol- 
lanu would then be, under these 
hypothetical circumstances, Europe 
Siberia, and a large portion of Ame- 
rica, actually now are. Perhaps 
hereafter, when other countries shall 
be investigated, and New Holland 
among the rest, they also may be 
found to have all undergone similar 
revolutions, and perhaps may have 
made reciprocal changes of animal 
productions. If we push the former 
supposition somewhat further, and, 

after the supply of Asiatic animals 
to New Holland, admit that a sub- 
sequent catastrophe might over- 
whelm Asia, the primitive country 
of the migrated animals, future geo- 
logists and naturalists would per- 
haps be equally at aloss to discover 
whence the then living animals of 
New Holland had come, as we now 
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are to find out the original habita- 
tions of our present fossil animals.” 

(4.) Moses, in the order of for- 
mation, which he distributes through 
six distinct periods, represents the 
primitive rocks as being first sepa- 
rated from the chaotic waters ; 
plants and vegetables as being next 
made; afterwards fishes; after them 
birds ; next, land-animals and rep- 
tiles; and, lastof all, the human 
species. (Gen. i. 9, 11, 12, 20—22, 
24—27.) Hence, if the six days 
were six periods, each of a very 
great length ; and if, previous to the 
formation of man, those mundane 
revolutions occurred, which the 
frame of the earth requires us to 
acknowledge : then the order of the 
strata, provided the scriptural cos- 
mogony be authentic, must corres- 
pond with the order of formation 
as detailed by Moses. In other 
words, the granitic or primitive 
rocks, though they may pierce up- 
ward through all the other strata to 
the tops of the highest mountains, 
must be the lowest; and, at the 
same time, they must be free from 
all organic remains, inasmuch as all 
organized bodies were formed subse- 
quently to their emergence from the 
waters : next must come plants and 
vegetables : next, fishes: next birds : 
next, land-animals and reptiles : and 
last of all, should any such be found 
to exist, fossil human relics. Occa- 
sional intermixtures may indeed 
take place: but still the first re- 
mains of birds, for instance, will 
not be discovered below the first 
remains of marine animals: nor the 
first »emaius of land-animals, below 
the first remains of birds. 

Accordingly, such is actually 
found to be the succession of orga- 
nized fossils. They all rest upon 
the primitive granite, which con- 
tains no extraneous fossil relics: 
and they follow each other upward 
in the precise order of the Mosaical 
narrative. 

“The formation of the exterior 
part of this globe and the creation 
of its several inhabitants,” says Mr. 
Parkinson, “ must have been the 


[Sepr. 


work of a vast length of time, and 
must have been effected at several 
distant periods. 

“In the first of these periods, the 
granitic and other primary rocks 
were separated from the water. 
(Gen. i. 9.) That this separation 
took place, as is stated in the scrip- 
tural record, previous to the creation 
of vegetables and animals, is evident 
from the circumstance of no remains 
of any organized substance having 
been ever found in any of these sub- 
stances. 

“In the next period, we are in- 
formed by Scripture, the creation of 
vegetables took place. (Gen. i. 12.) 
Almost every circumstance in the 
situation and disposition of coal 
accords with this order of creation; 
excepting that, in many of the coal 
measures, the alternating limestones 
are full of the remains of shells. 
But, on the other hand, it must be 
observed, that, as the formation of 
coal may have taken place soon 
after the creation of vegetables, and 
have continued even to a late pe- 
riod ; so, consequently, the accom- 
panying strata may vary materially 
as to their contents. In the later 
formation,”—that is to say, when the 
primitive continents, as they existed 


on the third day, became the bed of 


the ocean,—“ the remains of marine 
animals may*be expected to be met 
with: but in the earliest formation, 
that which is found on granite and 
accompanied by porphyry and green- 
stone or the like, it is probable that 
no remains of animals would be 
found ; and fair proof would be 
yielded of an accordance, in this 
instance, between the order of crea- 
tion as related by Moses, and the 
order in which the investing strata of 
the earth are disposed. 

“ The creation of the succeeding 
period, according to the scriptural 
relation, was that of the inhabitants 
of the water and of the air. (Gen. i. 
20.) In agreement with this order 
of creation, are the contents of all 
the numerous strata lying above 
those already mentioned ; including 
the blue clay, which is disposed in 
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many places almost at the surface. 
In all these strata no remains are to 
be found, but those of the inhabi- 
tants of the waters ; excepting those 
of birds, which exist, though rarely, 
in some particular spots. But in 
pone of these strata has a single 
relic been met with, which can be 
supposed to have belonged to any 
terrestrial animal. 

“ In the next period, it is stated, 
that the beasts of the earth, cattle, 
and every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, were made. (Gen. i. 24.) 
The agreement of the situations, in 
which the remains of land-animals 
are found, with this stated order of 
creation, is exceedingly exact ; since 
it is only on the surface, or in some 
superficial stratum, or in compara- 
tively some lately formed deposition, 
ihat any remains of these animals 
are to be found. 

“The creation of man, we are 
informed, was the work of the con- 
eluding portion of the last period 
(Gen. i. 26): and, in agreement 
with his having been created after 
all the other inhabitants of the earth, 
is the fact, that not a single decided 
fossil relic of man has been discov- 
ered.* 

“ This last circumstance will be 
considered by many, as contradic- 
tory to the account of the deluge ; 
by which the earth, with man, is 
said to have been destroyed 5 since, 
in the remains of the deluged world, 
man might be expected te be found 
in subterraneous situations. The 
fact however is, that, although no 
remains of man are found, the sur- 
face of the earth, which is inhabited 
by man, displays, even at the pres- 
ent day, manifest and decided marks 
of the mechanical agency of violent 
currents of water. Nor is there a 


* Ihave already noticed the excep- 
tions to this remark; and have stated 
the grounds, on which Cuvier, notwith- 
standing their existence, scruples not 
roundly to assert, that no human re- 
mains have been hitherto discovered 
among the exiraneous fossile. 
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single stratum of all those which 
have been mentioned, that does not 
exhibit undeniable proofs of its 
having been broken, and even dislo- 
cated, by some tremendous power, 
which has acted with considerable 
violence on this planet, since the 
deposition of the strata of even the 
latest formation.* 

“From the whole of this exami- 
nation, a pleasing and perhaps un- 
expected accordance appears, be- 
tween the order in which (according 
to the scriptural account) creation 
was accomplished, and the order in 
which the fossil remains of creation 
are found deposited in the superficial 
layers of the earth. So close in- 
deed 1s the agreement, that the Mo- 
saic account is thereby confirmed 
in every respect, except as to the 
age of the world and the distance 
of time between the completion of 
different parts of the creation. 
These, in consequence of the literal 
acceptation of the word pay in 
that account, are reckoned to be 
much less than what every exami- 
nation of the earth’s structure au- 
thorizes their being supposed. But, 
if the word pay be admitted as 
figuratively designing certain inde- 
finite periods in which particular 
parts of the great work of creation 
were accomplished, no difficulty 
will then remain. The age of the 
world, according to the scriptural 
acc unt, will then agree with that 
vshich is manifested by the pheno- 
mena of its stratification.t 


” Hence, as I have argued above, the 


‘fossil animals contained in these dislo- 


cated strata cannot have been there de- 
posited by the deluge: for, if the solid 
strata, which contain them, were dislo- 
cated by the deluge : the strata them- 
selves, with their fossil contents, must 
have been formed before the deluge. 


+ We have seen above, that, even if 
no researches had been made into the 
bowels of the earth, we should have 
been obliged to conclude, from the ten- 
or of the scriptural account itself, that 
the six days were in truth six periods 
each of a vast length. 
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“ On the whole, does it not ap- 
pear, from this repeated occurrence 
of new beings, from the late ap- 
pearance of the remains of land- 
animals, and from the total absence 
of the fossil remains of man, that 
the creative power, as far as re- 
spects this planet, has been exer- 
cised continually or at distant peri- 
ods, and with increasing excellence 
in its objects, to a comparatively late 
period ; the last and highest work 
appearing to be man, whose remains 
have not yet been numbered among 
the subjects of the mineral king- 


dom °” 
(To be concluded.) 


-— ——G---- - 


To the Editor of the Christian 
Observer. 

In the application of Rom. xiii. 
1—7, in sermons and conversation, 
it is frequently remarked, as an ar- 
gument a@ fortiori, that St. Paul 
wrote these injunctions to the Chris- 
tian converts at Rome in the reign 
of the proverbially cruel emperor 
Nero; from which it is concluded, 
that the utmost tyranny of a wicked 
ruler does not emancipate his sub- 
jects from any of the obligations of 
civil allegiance. I am not about to 
combat this general position, be it 
true or false ; for the danger, in our 
own country at least, is seldom or 
never on the side of too blind an 
obedience—would that there were 
as little danger of unscriptural op- 
position !—but I venture to doubt 
the propriety of the above applica- 
tion of the passage : for, if, as ap- 
pears most probable, St. Paul wrote 
this Epistle about the year of our 
Lord 58, it was penned early in the 
reign of Nero—namely, the fourth 
year after his accession—and during 
the period in which his conduct was 
eminently characterised by mildness, 
equity, and virtue. The atrocities 
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of his mind had not then unfolded 
themselves ; and, in particular, his 
persecution of the Christians did not 
commence till several years after. 
It is incorrect, therefore, to attempt 
to enlarge the import of the passage 
by areference which a comparison 
of dates shews it will not bear. 
The character of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles demands that he 
should not be subjected to the un- 
deserved reproach of being an advo- 
cate fortyranny. His exhortations 
to civil obedience are sufficiently 
clear, strong, and comprehensive, 
both in this passage and in other 
parts of his writings—and it would 
be well for the world if they were 
more conscientiously weighed and 
put in practice ;—but it is a strain- 
ed inference, neither consistent with 
fact, nor altogether decorous towards 
the Apostle, that he chose a most 
irritating and galling period of poli- 
tical cruelty and bondage to incul- 
cate what, in fact, was not literally 
true, that a Nero was not a terror to 
good works, but only to the evil ; 
and that those who did good would 
receive praise at his hands, and find 
him the minister of God to them for 
good. In our own eminently fa- 
voured country, it is our high privi- 
lege that this is, substantially at 
least, the case ; and blessed be God 
for the highly valuable boon! But 
let us beware how we overset the 
first principles of society, and inter- 
fere with the legitimate operations 
ofthat natural and justifiable instinct, 
self-preservation, by confounding 
together periods and circumstances 
which no man more than the Apos- 
tle would have inculcated the neces- 

sity of distinguishing. 

lam, 

(at least I wish to be) 

Neither Whig, Radical, nor Tory, 

but 

A SCRIPTURAL LOYALIST. 
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Review of New Publications. 


For the Oracles of God, four Ora- 
tions. For Judgment to Come, an 
Argument innine Parts. By the 
Rev. Epwarp Irvine, M. A. 


( Concluded from page 502.) 


We proceed now to the second 
subject of Mr. Irving’s work, en- 
titled “ An argument for Judgment 
to come.” 

The author tells us, in the Pre- 
face, that the Orations are but spe- 
cimens of that method of handling 
religious truth, whereas the Argu- 
ment, though most imperfect, is in- 
tended to be complete. (p. ix.) 

It is fair to assume, that however 
strongly he may have expressed 
himself as to the defectiveness of 
these essays, he has not sent them 
forth into the world without long 
and serious consideration ; and the 
question, which has sometimes 
been put, Why did he, when con- 
vinced, according to his own ac- 
knowledgment, that the argument 
was imperfect, venture to publish it 
at all? can be adduced only as 
an instance of the unfairness of 
those that urge it. Had the au- 
thor professed to think the argu- 
ment perfect, what an outcry should 
we have heard about his arrogance ! 
His meaning plainly is, that he 
deems the argument, however im- 
perfectly conducted, to be, neverthe- 
less, conclusive. 

The discussion on “The Judgment 
to come” is divided into nine parts. 
The following is given as a brief 
sum mry of their contents :— 


“Part I. The Plan of the Argument ; 
with an Inquiry into Responsibility in 
general, and God’s Right to place the 
world under Responsibility. —IL.and II. 
The constitution under which it hath 
pleased God to place the World.—IV. 
The good Effects of the above Consti- 
tution, both upon the Individual and 
upon Political Society. —V. Prelimina- 
ries of the solemn Judgment.—VI. The 
last Judgment.—VII. The Issues of the 


Judgment.—VIII. The only way to es- 
cape Condemnation and Wrath to 
come.—LX. The Review of the whole 
Argument, with an Endeavour to bring 
it home to the Sons of Men.” 


As Mr. Irving deals freely in di- 
gressions, it would have been very 
convenient to his readers, if, while 
imitating in other respects the vene- 
rable worthies of the “ olden time,” 
he had, after their manner, given 
(in default of those old-fashioned, 
but very useful, sermonish divisions 
which he has discarded) occasional 
hints in the margin to what point 
our attention is next to be directed. 
We found it of much service to our- 
selves to plant a few of these finger- 
posts. Without some such guide, 
we should not always have been 
able accurately to ascertain how we 
left the straight road of argumenta- 
tion, or by what bye-path we re- 
turned to it. His own review of 
his subject, contained in the conclu- 
ding part of the volume, may per- 
haps be of some service in this re- 
spect, if consulted during the perusal 
of the former parts; but this sum- 
mary must, in reference to the pur- 
pose here mentioned, be considered 
defective : while tracing with sufficient 
correctness the general line of the 
argument, it does not mark, or pro- 
fess to mark, with very accurate pre- 
cision, at what point one subject 
ends and another begins. 

It is not, however, our intention 
to give an analysis of the work: we 
shall be satisfied with the general 
table of contents; and aim at little 
more than furnishing a few speci- 
mens of the manner in which the 
argument is conducted. 

Before entering upon the main 
inquiry, our author discusses tlic 
two previous questions ; what good 
the Almighty proposes by laying us 
under responsibility ; and what 
right He has to doso. The general 
scope of his reasoning on these points 
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may be seen from his own brief and 
quaint review of it at the end of the 
section.— 


“ Man, it seems, by all his institutions 
for securing his welfare, is made for re- 
sponsibility, and for submitting himself 
to judgment, when all other methods 
fail of preserving the peace. This is 
the nature of man, wherever he is found 
and into whatever community he.enters, 
God, legislating for man, hath adapted 
himself to this his nature, placing him 
under responsibility ; yet taking every 
measure of his wisdom, and applying to 
every faculty of human nature by each 
kindly, noble method, to secure sweet 
harmony ; putting off issues of judg- 
ment to the last, and not ringing the 
knell of doom until every other note 
and signal has entirely,failed to have ef- 
fect. Therefore, he having taken that 
course which men uniformly take and 
admire, is devoutly to be adored for ac- 
commodating himself so sweetly to our 
nature and our condition.” p. 130. 


Asa specimen of the reasoning 
itself, and the application of his ar- 
gument by analogy, we subjoin the 
fullowing paragraph. 


“Had there not been such an account 
and punishment, God might have spar- 
ed his pains in promulgating any laws 
for the guidance of man. For it has 
been well shown by the greatest philoso- 
pher, and perhaps the most truth-loving 
man [Locke] that England hath pro- 
duced, that a law is nothing unless it be 
supported by rewards and punishments. 
And certainly there never was a law 
upon the earth that was not so support- 
ed. But if these jaws of God were 
inere expressions of his wil], not consul- 
tations fdr our welfare, having more of 
rigor in them than was necessary, har- 
rassing life out of its natural joy and 
contentment, and reducing us all into an 
unmanly servitude—then there might 
be reason to complain of inquisitorial 
judgment and undue severity. But 
waving the right of the Creator to have 
his will out of his creature, which is an 
argument God never uses, except when 
the creature sets himself into a most 
daring attitude—(I know only once in 
Scripture [tchere) it isused, in the ninth 
of the Romans, against a most invet- 
erate and incorrigible fault-tinder and 
cbjector, whom there was no other way 
of putting down}—waving God’s right, 
which he seldom rests his command- 
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ments upon, it is Most apparent, from 
the whole tenor of Scripture, that the 
happiness of the creature, not his own 
will, ishis aim. He had thrones, and 
dominions,and principalities and power, 
enow to rule over, if it was power lie 
wanted. He could have created anotl)- 
er world in room of this, if he had found 
his empire incomplete. He could have 
rid the universe of us if we had been an 
eyesore to him—or put us out of the 
way as he did the angels that kept not 
their first estate. It was an interest in 
us, adeep and pathetic interest, which 
moved him to interfere so often, and 
draw us out of sin under his own good 
government—to commission Counsellor 
after counsellor, and to part at length 
with his own well-beloved Son. It is 
manifest, from the whole strain and 
language of the revelation, that it is in- 
tended for our happiness. Its name is 
the Gospel, that is, good news—it scts 
forth redemption, that is deliverance 
out of slavery—salvation, that is, keep- 
ing from the power of evil, forgiveness, 
coinfort and consolation. It summoneth 
to glory and renown, to victory and tii- 
umph, and an immortal crown. It 
commmandeth not to penance or monas- 
tic severity, but to honest,comely deeds; 
forbiddeth dishonesty, dishonour, and 
untruth ; encourageth love and kind- 
ness; hateth hardness of heart and 
harshness of behaviour; breathes gen- 
tleness, peace, and charity ; denounces 
strife, war, and bloodshed ; knowledge it 
encourages, purity and love still more ; 
all these virtuous and worthy qualities 
of heart and life it sustains and crowns 
with the promise of life and blessedness 
everlasting. The spirit of the law, 
therefore, is to rejoice the heart, to con- 
vert the soul, to enlighten the eyes, and 
give understanding to the simple. And, 
if we had leisure to trace its effects up- 
on the world, we should find that it hath 
tended in every instance to promote its 
happiness and prosperity.” p. 124— 


* 126. 


With the course of his reasoning, 
Mr. Irving often blends passages o! 
great pathos, of which our readers 
will teel indebted tous for the follow- 
ing example from this first part of 
the “ Argument.” The author is 
illustrating the beneficent interest 
which our Creator is pleased to take 
in us,as “ his people and the sheep 
of his pasture.” 
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“ He presents himself as our father, 
who first breathed into our nostrils the 
breath of life, and ever since has nour- 
ished and brought us up as children : 
who prepared the earth for our habita- 
tion; and for our sakes made its womb 
to teem with food, with beauty and with 
life.—For our sakes no less he garnish- 
ed the heavens and created the whole 
host of them with the breath of his 
mouth, bringing the sun forth from his 
chamber every morning, with the joy of 
a bridegroom and a giant’s strength, to 
shed his cheerful light over the face of 
creation, and draw blooming life from 
the cold bosom of the ground.—From 
him also was derived the wonderful 
workmanship of our frames—the eye, 
in whose small orb of beauty is pencil- 
led the whole of heaven and of earth, 
for the mind to peruse and know and 
possess and rejoice over, even as if the 
whole universe were her own—the ear, 
in whose vocal chambers are entertained 
harmonious numbers, the melody of re- 
joicing nature, the welcomes and salu- 
tations of friends, the whisperings of 
love, the voices of parents and of child- 
ren, with all the sweetness that resid- 
eth in the tongue of man.—His also is 
the gift of the beating heart, flooding all 
the hidden recesses of the human frame 
with the tide of life—his the cunning of 
the hand, whose workmanship turns rude 
and raw materials to pleasant forms and 
wholesome uses—his the whole vital 
frame of man, a world of wonders within 
itselfja world of bounty,and,if rightly us- 
ed,a world of finest enjoyments.— His al- 
sothe mysteries ofthe soul within—the 

judgment, which weighs in a balance all 
contending thoughts, extracting wisdom 
out of folly,and extricating order out of 
confusion ; the memory, recorder of the 
soul, in whose books are chronicled the 
accidents of the changing world, and 
the fluctuating moods of the mind itself; 
fancy, the eye of the soul, which scales 
the heavens and circles round the verge 
and circuits of all possible existence ; 
hope, the purveyer of happiness, which 
peoples the hidden future with brighter 
forms and happier accidents than ever 
possessed the present, offering to the 
soul the foretaste of every joy ; affec- 
tion, the nurse of joy, whose full bosom 
can cherish a thousand objects without 
being impoverished, but rather replenish- 
ed,a storehouse inexhaustible towards 
the brotherhood and sisterhood of this 
earth, as the storehouse of God is inex- 
haustible to the universal world ; finally, 
conscience, the arbitrator of the soul, 





and the touchstone of the evil and the 
good,whose voice within our breast is the 
echo of the voice of God.—These, all 
these, whose varied action and move- 
ment constitute the maze of thought, 
the mystery of life, the continuous chain 
of being—God hath given us to know 
that we hold of his od, and during 


his pleasure, and out of the fulness of 


his care. 

“Upon which tokens of his affection- 
ate bounty, not upon bare authority, 
command, and fear, God desireth to 
form a union and intimacy with the 
human soul.” pp. 119—121. 


We may conclude, even from the 
analogy of human institutions, that 
God has a right to controul mankind, 
and that this controul necessarily 
involves responsibility on the part 
of those that are the subjects of it. 
But here the analogy ends ; and be- 
yond this, so far as we have ob- 
served, Mr. Irving is not disposed 
to carry it. Believing, as he does, 
that the punishment as well as the 
happiness of the future world is 
eternal, he professes not to derive 
this conclusion from the analogy of 
huinan institutions. They shew that, 
in the view of right reason, man 
must be responsible to God ; but 
respecting the degree of retribution 
they decidenothing. Is it to be in- 
ferred, then, that human institutions 
are more humane than the govern- 
ment of God ? As if with the design 
of meeting some such objection, Mr. 
Irving remarks : 


“TI fearlessly appeal to the know- 
ledge and experience of every one, ii 
God is not slow to judgment, and pa- 
tient to pursue every method of grace 
and love—willing to take repentance at 
any season, to wipe all past misdemean- 
ours away, so that we will turn and be- 
have towards him with affection. In 
this respect the divine government sur- 
passes all other governments whatev- 
er. A father will take his prodigal son 
back to his bosom, and forget in the 
transports of his affection, all the follies 
of a child who was lost and now is 
found. But a father will not do this 
many times ; once and again, and per- 
adventure thrice. Butif he find prom- 
ises vain, confidence betrayed, and af- 
fection unanswered, he is compelled, 
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for the credit of his house, and the sus- 
tenance of parental authority, to bid the 
perverse youth be gone, and to cut him 
off from his inheritance. So also in 
every other association, whether of na- 
ture or ofcompact. Political adminis- 
trations are less patient, because it is 
not private affection but common in- 
terest they steer upon, yet even there a 
first offence hath mitigation of punish- 
ment, perhaps forgiveness—a second 
sometimes commutation of punishment 
—pbut an old offender, one in habit and 
repute an offender, gets the heavier 
doom. Private friendship will hardly 
cement again when its duties have been 
once violated. In business, one who hath 
been dishonest to his engagements is 
not easily trusted the second time. 
There is need fora sharp outlook in all 
the affairs of life; and though Mercy 
hath, we trust, often a glorious pre-em- 
imence in men’s hearts, as in God’s, still 
she cannot bear to be trampled on or 
abused ; otherwise she steps aside, and 
'ets Justice with her scales and sword 
come into weigh and determine. But, 
with God mercy rejoiceth over judg- 
ment. All aiman’s lifetime is the reign 
of grace. Till he closes his eyes mercy 
weeps over him, to melt his stony heart. 
(iod’s own Son, whose daughter Mercy 
is, weeps over him to melt his stony 
heart—He shows to him his wounds 
and his cross, telling him he hath died 
once, and could die again to save him. 
"There is no argument he. does not use 
—calling upon us by our antient noble 
stock from God derived, not to degene- 
rate—calling upon us by all heavenly 
affections lurking still within us, love of 
excellence, gratitude for favours, desire 
of self-satisfaction and inward peace, to 
attach ourselves to God—calling upon 
us by the assurance of a glorious regen- 
eration, and reinstatement in the divine 
image through the powerful operation 
ofthe Spirit, to cleave unto the Lord ; 

—finally, calling upon us by an un- 
speakable weight of glory to be revealed 
in heaven, to persevere in the service 
of God. There is nothing noble, no- 
thing tender, nothiig  spirit-stirring, 
which the Son of man doth not address 
unto his brethren. His words drop 
over them like the tears of a mother 
over her darlingchild. He watches and 
waits for their late return—he comes to 
their sick-bed suing, and to their death 
bed he comes praying. He stands at 
the door of every heart and knocks. 
Our enemies he tought unto the death, 
and he hath conquered them in death, 
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He hath singly beat our tyrants, and 
put into every man’s hand a patent oj 
his liberty. And now he goeth about 
and about amongst us, rousing us with 
songs, and sweet melody to rise from 
slavery and be ourselves again. He 
asks nothing of us for what he hath 
done—he lays on no new mastery—but 
shows the waysofheaven and of sinless 
happy creatures, and craves us by the 
memory of his death, and by our own 
eternal life—all our life long, craves us 
to be ourselves again, to be the noble 
sons of God as our father was. 

“Call you this a reign of terror? a 
reign of Judgment ? a reign of punish. 
ment ? What then is a reign of mer- 
cy, persuasion, and forgiveness 2” pp. 
127—130. 


The second part of this treatise 
examines the constitution under 
which it has pleased God to plac: 
the world. 

To illustrate this subject, we have 
a brief exposition of our Lord's 
Sermon on the Mount ; and a state- 
ment, in several particulars, of the 
excellence of the laws laid down in 
that discourse, as contrasted with 
human legislation. But if judgment, 
as Mr. Irving justly observes, is 
to proceed upon the letter of these 
laws, ‘then the world as one man 
must plead guilty before God. To 
establish this position, and to con- 
vince men of its truth, he reasons 
at some length with persons of va- 
rious characters, strengthening his 
cause by a reference to St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, and by a 
noble passage from Hooker’s Ser- 
mon on Justification ;* the whole 
of this reasoning tending to prove 
the impossibility of man’s keeping 
the law according to its high and 
holy import. Indeed, observes Mr. 
Irving, 


* No enthusiasm could have borne up 
against the hopelessness and terrors of 
such a law ; ; no spirit could have brook- 
ed to be ground down with a task, 
which by its very nature was intermin- 


* It has been hinted in some quarters, that 
doubts have existed whether this important 
and admirable sermon be really Hooker's. 
On what shadow of ground, we would ask. 
are such doubts supposed to rest ? 
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able and thankless in every stage of its 
progress,—whiere diligence did not sat- 
isfy our task-master, and patient endu- 
rance of the unmeasured toil did but 
find for us threats in this life and scour- 
gings in the life to come.” p. 163. 


He proceeds, therefore, in the 


next section, to the second part of 


the evangelical constitution, namely, 
the redemption which Christ hath 
effected for us, as revealed in the 
Gospel ; and the provisions which he 
hath made for commencing and 


continuing obedience to the ‘law of 


God. Instead of following our au- 
ther through his observations on 
these points, which, however, will 
amply repay perusal, we shall mere- 
ly present our readers with one or 
two detached passages. 

In speaking of Christ’s humilia- 
tion, he remarks : 


“There was one attribute of the di- 
vinity which he would not lay aside, 
when he laid aside the rest—he would 
not part with his mercy, and with so 
much of his power as was needed to 
satisfy his mercy. The power that 
could have humbled his foes he fore- 
went ; the power that could have re- 
venged his wrongs, that could have 
nourished his famished body, and cano- 
pied his naked head, and shielded his 
unhoused person ; all that could have 
ministered triumph or solacement to his 
sufferings, he forewent ; but that Al- 
mighty power which might heal sick- 
ness and chase sorrow, and put to 
right disabled frames, and draw back 
blooming health and warm gushing life 
to their withered abode, and cheat the 
grave and the wrathful elements of 
their prey :—all this power he gave not 
up, but brought it with him to the earth 
which called upon it so largely, and re- 
quited it so ill. But saving so much 
power as might be of comfort to the 
poor creatures he went out to redeem, 
he stripped himself of all besides, and 
did come not only within the narrow 
conditions of manhood, passing through 
the nobler nature of angels, but into 
inanhood’s most mean and melancholy 
conditions ; not suffered to see the light 
in a human habitation; no sooner born 
than sought after by the hunters of 
blood ; borne over sandy deserts into a 
foreign land; bred at an obscure labo- 
rious * calling, i in a town proverbial for 
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wickedness, ina region despised as out- 
landish. When entered on his office 
of salvation, a waylaid wanderer, a 
houseless, homeless man, watched ever- 
more by a host of spies and informers, 
and carrying in the bosom of his confi- 
dence a venal traitor. Buffeted, spit 
on, crowned with thorns, basely betiay- 
ed, his blood sold for money ; justice, 
the common right of man, refused him ; 
nay, against the voice, and in the sacred 
face, of justice, sacrificed and crucified 
on thattree where a murderer should 
have hung, from which a seditious mur- 
derer was released, to make room for 
the Son of God. Oh heavens! oh 
earth! oh sacred justice ! oh power su- 
preme! where slept ye when such in- 
dignity was offered to your Prince ? ye 
slept not, but ye murmured forth your 
indignation in thunder, and ye frowned 
darkness upon the face of day, and ye 
heaved forth from the secret place the 
ghastly bodies of the dead to affright 
tie living; ye slept not, and would 
have arisen in your sovereign might to 
defend your Prince from murderous 
hands ; but the voice of your Priace 
had bound you, bound you to look on 
and intermeddle not—to look upon the 
darkest, fuulest scene, wherewith the 
annals of time are defaced and the rep- 
utation of the earth defamed, 

“Such is the brief history of that 
greatest act of love wherewith the world 
of men or angelsis acquainted. This is 
the burden of prophets, and evangelists, 
and apostles—the end and meaning of 
types and ceremonies and sacrifices—-- 
the foundation of a thousand arguments, 
and the subject of a thousand warm 
emotions throughout the Scriptures, ey- 
ery one of which, as they occur, elevates 
the mind to the divine contemplation, 
and brings with it admiration, aflectian, 
and joy.” pp. 1867—189. 


The difference between a mere 
moralist and a Christian is thus de- 
scribed: 


* So that, after all, it comes to this, 
that we do our best :—but then it is with 
evangelical instruments that we do our 
best. We do our best after taking to 
ourselves the whole armour of God : 
the moralist doth bis best without that 
armour. The saint, possessing himself 
of all knowledge and hope and grace 
which the Gospel reveals, does his best ; 
the moralist, neglecting these, and lean- 
ing to Nature alone, does his best. The 
one honours God throughout, the other 
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honours Nature throughout ; the one is 
a disciple of Christ, the other a disciple 
of reason alone ; the one therefore may 
look for favour at God’s hand whom he 
hath in nothing undervalued, the other 
may look for disfavour from God, whose 
instructions he hath set aside ; the one 
may look for success, being guided by 
the higher wisdom, and moved along by 
the stronger affections of the Gospel, 
the other has no success to expect save 
from the urgency of endeavours and the 
strenuousness of resolutions. ‘The mor- 
alist is like a ship spreading her canvass 
without wind to fill it ; the Christian 
spreads the same canvass, and has all 
the moving power which the Gospel can 
give. Moreover, the moralist bows 
himself to a task ; the Christian cheers 
himself to an office of love : the one as 
he advances, becomes highminded, as 
he fails beco:nes heartbroken ; the oth- 
er as he advances becomes thankful and 
glad, as he fails becomes humble and 
watchful, but not heartbroken: the one 
knows of no acquittal for his daily, 
hourly offences ; the other knows of a 
Redeemer : the one, when nature sinks 
beneath the effort, knows not of any 
fresh supply ; the other in the midst of 
his weakness knows of grace that is 
sufficient for him, and of strength that 
is perfected in weakness.” pp. 210, 211. 


The fourth part treats of the good 
effects of the above constitution both 
upon individuals and upon political 
society. 

In the progress of his reasoning, 
Mr. Irving shews, by three apposite 
instances, taken from the first plan- 
tation of the Christian faith, from 
the Reformation, and from the mis- 
sionary exertions of modern times, 
the perfect sufficiency of the Gospel 
to regulate the most benighted and 
most brutalized of mankind. The 
second of these instances leads him 
to the contemplation of that period 
of religious conflict which pressed so 
heavily upon Scotland; and gives 
occasion to some of those expres- 
sions of ardent feeling which might 
be expected from such a mind, so 
strongly attached to the religion of 
his native land. 


“ Our second instance is taken from 
the Reformation, when the divine con- 
stitution smote asunder religious and 
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civil bonds, and emancipated many na- 
tions, as it were, by a single stride; in 
little more than the lifetime of a man, 
restoring England, Scotland, Holland, 
half of Germany, and the Scandinavian 
nations, to a free use of the faculty of 
thought, which ten centuries of cunning 
arts had been employed to shackle. 
The nations shook themselves as from a 
sleep ; the barbarous, ferocious people 
took on piety and virtue and the sacred 
sense of human rights. The Hollander 
roused him from his torpid life amongst 
his many marshes, and beat the chival- 
ry of haughty Spain from his shores, 
defeating the conqueror of a new world, 
The German burgher braved his empe- 
ror, though followed by half the nations, 
and won back his religious rights. The 
English, under their virgin queen, ofler- 
ed up the Armada, most glorious o/ 
navies, a sacrifice to the Lord of Hosts. 
And of my beloved native country— 
whose sufferings for more than a long 
century do place her in a_ station of 
honour second only to the Waldenses 
in the militant church, and whose mar- 
tyrs (alas! that they should have been 
to Episcopal pride and Protestant intol- 
erance!) will rank oa the same file 
with those of Lyons and Alexandria in 
the primitive church—of her regenera- 
tion by the power of religion I can hard- 
ly trust myself to speak. Before that 
blessed era she had no arts bat the art 
of war ; no philosophy ; no literature, 
save her songs of love and chivalry; 
and little government of law, She was 
torn and mangled with intestine feuds, 
enslaved to arbitrary or aristocratic pow- 
er, in vassalage or in turbulence. Her 
soil niggard, her climate stern, a deseit 
land of misty lakes and hoary moun- 
tains. Yet, no sooner did the breath ot 
truth from the living oracles of God 
breathe over her, than the wilderness 
and the solitary place became glad, and 
the desert rejoiced and blossomed like 
the rose. The high-tempered soul of 
the nation—the “ingenium perfervidun 
Scotorum”—-which had roused itself 
heretofoie to resist invasions of her sa- 
cred soil and spoil the invader’s bor- 
der, or to rear the front of rebellion and 
unloose warfare upon herself, did now 
arise for the cause of religion and liber- 
ty—for the rights of God and man. 
And, what a demonstration of magna- 
nimity we made! The pastoral vales, 
and upland heaths, which of old were 
made melodious to the shepherd’s lute, 
now rung responsive to the glory of 
God, attuned from the hearts of his per- 
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secuted saints. The blood of martyrs 
mingled with our running brooks ; their 
hallowed bones now moulder in peace 
within their silent tombs, which are 
dressed by the reverential hands of the 
pious and patriotic people. And their 
blood did not cry in vain to heaven for 
vengeance. Their persecutors were 
despoiled; that guilty race of kings 
were made vagabonds upon the earth. 
The church arose in her purity like a 
bride decked for the bridegroom ; reli- 
gious principles chose to reside within 
the troubled land ; bringing moral vir- 
iues in their train, and begetting a na- 
tional character for knowledge, indus- 
try, enterprise, every domestic and pub- 
lic virtue, which maketh her children 
an acceptable people in the four quar- 
ters of theearth.” pp. 236—238. 


Much, therefore, that the states- 
man undertakes to accomplish, is 
to be effected by the constitution of 
Christ, by the influence of his Gos- 
pel upon mankind; and Mr. Irving 
very naturally indulges in a short 
digression, to remind political men 
how little they can achieve without 
religious men, and religious men 
how important it is for them to che- 
rish and uphold the liberties of their 
country. How far it may be gen- 
erally expedient for persons of re- 
ligious character, and especially for 
ministers of God’s holy and peace- 
ful word, to intermeddle with poli- 
tics—at least with much that is us- 
ually involved in that term—is a 
question perhaps not very easy of 
decision: but we can pronounce 
our author to have greatly mistated 
the fact, when he says that the 
pious “ have foresworn allinterest or 
regard in civil affairs.” We can as- 
sure him that he will find among 
them many excellent men, who 
with due submission to the will of 
God, are as cordially attached to 
the constitutional liberties of their 
country, and would contend as ear- 
nestly for them, as those who have 
no piety at all, or even as Mr. Irving 
himself. They clamour not at elec- 
tions: they associate not with the 
sons of faction, and they honour 
the king : but they love likewise the 
constitution of their couatry ; and in 
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the hour of its peril would be, and 
have been, among the first to defend 
it. Many persons of this kind, who 
value as much as our author their 
civil and religious liberties, would 
nevertheless doubt the propriety, 
especially in the pulpit, of that chi- 
valric language in which he some- 
times indulges. Many Christian 
and courageous minds, warm in the 
cause of freedom, still discover a dis- 
crepancy, even when pourtrayed in 
novels, in the martial port of embat- 
tled Puritans or Covenanters, with 
the Bible in one hand and the sword 
in the other, alternately shouting to 
the battle or “ uplifting psalms” to 
the God of peace. In authentic 
history, the turbulence of the times 
in which such scenes took place, 
and the mutual exasperation of par- 
ties, render the spectacle less unna- 
tural and dangerous; but, in our 
own peaceable and tolerant day, we 
deprecate the idea of rousing the 
inhabitants of our towns and villages 
to a new sort of chivalry, not alto- 
gether allied to the gentle and for- 
bearing nature of the Gospel of 
“the meek and lowly Jesus.” Apa- 
thy on the subject of political liberty, 
or the rights of conscience, is by no 
means so waning a virtue among 
Britons, either north or south of the 
Tweed, that we need to be stimula- 
ted by the heroic annals of those 
days of disaster and bloodshed, in 
which, though much of the violence 
that existed had an ample excuse, 
yet it left. behind no appropriate 
example for an age in which the 
same circumstances no longer re- 
main in operation. Mr. Irving may, 
however, be allowed an hereditary 
claim to speak somewhat warmly 
on these subjects ; for he has told 
the public, in his speech for the 
“ Continental Society,” “I have 
in my veins the blood of the perse- 
cuted Albigensis, who fled to Scot- 
land, and took up their refuge there 
—three brothers of a family from 
which I have descended—and I have 
about me some of their venerable 
tokeas. They were the heads of 
the Lollards in Scotland, and then 
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the heads of the Covenanters in 
Scotland, who stood up against the 
Episcopalian Church of England, 
and were seven times plundered.” 
Still, as the opposition to Christianity 
and Christian liberty (though we 
fully allow that opposition is not 
extinct) is not in the present day of 
exactly the same character as in the 
instances above quoted, it seems to 
become both divines and others to 
beware of using language which 
might well enough befit men suffer- 
ing under cruel persecutions, but 
which partakes of exaggeration as 
applied to the present times. Such 
phrases, for example, as “ We, the 
poor persecuted Christians,” “ we, 
the poor persecuted saints,” might 
have been very appropriate to men 
“ hunted like partridges on the 
mountains” for their religion, but 
clearly would not be in the best 
taste, notwithstanding the disgusting 
abuse of which some of our journals 
have made Mr. Irving the object, in 
a chapel in the British metropolis, 
with a triple string of carriages with- 
out; and within, an assemblage of 
rank and talent sufficient, at least, 
to prove that the alleged persecution 
is not ofa very formidable kind. We 
believe, indeed, that true religion ever 
has been, and will long continue to be, 
ted: it is persecuted in high 
and in humble life ; in clergy and in 
laity: it is persecuted in our thea- 
tres, on our exchanges, in our very 
houses of parliament: it is perse- 
cuted in our diurnal, and weekly, 
and monthly, and quarterly litera- 
ture: it is persecuted in the do- 
mestic circle and in public life : it is 
persecuted by too many of the dis- 
pensers of wealth and patronage ; 
and by the sneers and dislikings of 
an ungodly world. But the charac- 
ter of this persecution, galling as it 
may be, is so very difierent from 
that which called forth the stern 
words and stern deeds described by 
Mr. Irving, that we see but little ap- 
propriateness in the parallel. 
While speaking of the alleged 
disunion between the political and 


the religious part of the community, 
Mr. Irving remarks, 


“The enemy taketh much profit 
from our disunion, to injure us both, 
You are not the noble men your fathers 
were when the foundations of English 
freedom were laid. Then you were 
men of might, because you feared the 
living God and did your endeavour tu 
serve him. Now you are men soured 
in spirit and often stained in reputation, 
in your zeal for liberty trampling oftey 
upon the virtues and decencies of life. 
Those have intruded themselves among 
you, and got the reins of the people, 
whom your ancestors would not have 
allowed to tie the latchet of their shoe, 
nor to be the porter of the most out- 
ward gate of their domains ; and your 
whole cause, however good it be in it- 
self, hath fallen into contempt, from the 
vagrant band of advocates who now 
beard you in the assemblies where you 
antiently reigned. And we Christians 
have suffered no Jess from the dismem- 
berment ; we have lost the manly re- 
gard of our fathers for liberty and good 
government, and crouched into slavish 
sentiments of passive obedience, as if 
we were stooping the neck of our under- 
standing, in order that they might by 
and bye wreathe the chain upon our 
bodies, or make us the instrument of 
wreathing it on others. Oh, how we 
are fallen from the days of the glorious 
Reformation! There is no magnani- 
mous assertion of principles ; there is « 
base desertion of those who assert them. 
All the glory of the church is gone ; anc! 
I wonder not that the free-minded lay- 
men hate and spurn the slavishness o! 
our sentiments. 

“ But, by the spirits of our great fa- 
thers in church and state ! are we never 
again to see the reunion of religious and 
free-born men? Is there to be no cit) 
of refuge, no home, no fellowship ot 
kindred for one who dares to entertain 
within his breast these two noblest sen- 
timents—freedom and religion? Is hx 
aye to be thus an outcast from the pious, 
who neglect all political administra- 
tions, except when they touch sectarian 
pride, or invade churchman’s preroga- 
tive ? Is he aye to be an outcast from 
the generous favourers of their country’s 
weal, who have fore-gone, in a great de- 
gree, the noble virtues and christian 
graces of the old English patriarchs of 
church and state; and taken in their 
private character more of the manners 
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and libertinism of continental revolu- 
tionists. and have little left of the an- 
tient blood of these islanders ? 

« But if England would make anoth- 
er step in advance, she must look to the 
strength in which she made her former 
steps; and if foreign nations would pos- 
sess the blessings of England, they 
must look to that era of her history, 
when her liberty struggled into light. 
Religion set the work in motion, and 
religious men bore the brunt of labour. 
The Puritans and the Covenanters 
were the fathers of liberty ; the Caval- 
iers and the Politicians would have 
been its death. So was it also among 
the Huguenots of France, in whose 
massacre the star of liberty set to that 
ill-fated land, and cannot rise again for 
want of such men as Condé and Colig- 
né. So also in the United Provinces of 
Holland, and every country in which 
liberty hath had any seat. Neverthe- 
Jess, every religious man must wish well 
to the present shaking of the nations, as 
likely to open passages for the light of 
truth, which heretofore the craft of 
priests and the power of absolute tyrants 
have diligently excluded. I pray to 
Heaven constantly, night and morning, 
that he would raise up in this day menof 
the antient mould, who could join in their 
antient wedlock these two helps meet for 
each other, which are in this age divore- 
ed—religion and liberty. As it goes at 
present a man who cherishes these two 
affections within his breast hardly know- 
eth whither to betake himself ;—not to 
the pious, for they have forsworn all in- 
terest or regard in civil affairs ; not to 
the schools of politicians, who with al- 
most one consent have cast off the 
manly virtues and Christian graces of 
the old English reformers. But, by the 
spirits of our fathers! L ask again, are 
their children never to see the reunion 
of religious and free-born men? Have 
our hearts waxed narrow that they can- 
not contain both of these noble affec- 
tions ? or, hath God removed his grace 
from us—from those who consult for 
freedom, in order to punish their idola- 
try of liberty, and demonstrate into what 
degradation of party-serving and self- 
seeking this boasted Jiberty will bring 
men, when it is loosed from the fear of 
God, who is the only patron of equity 
and good government. But, why, O 
Lord, dost thou remove thy light from 
thine own people, the pious of the land ? 
Is itthat they may know thou art the 
God of wisdom no less than of zeal,who 
requirest the worship of the mind no 
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less than of the heart? ‘Then do thou 
after thine antient loving kindness send 
forth amongst them a spirit of power 
and of a sound mind, that they may 
consult for the public welfare of this 
thine antient realm, and infuse their 
pure principles into both its civil and re- 
ligious concerns.” pp. 243—246. 


It has been our purpose to reserve 
our animadversions on the work be- 
fore us to the close of this review. 
We are tempted, however, to de- 
part from this plan so far as to in- 
terpose a few observations on the 
passage just quoted, and which, we 
confess appears to us to contain 
much that is at least questionable. 
By whose spirit does the author 
swear, as “our great fathers in 
church and state °°” We concluded 
it must ‘be by the Luthers and 
Calvins of other times, who burst 
the chains which bound the nations 
of Christendom—though even their 
views of religious liberty were not a 
little defective : and, with respect to 
the mighty men who effected our 
own Keformation, they could hardly, 
we thought, have been singled out 
as the champions of political free- 
dom, or the marked enemies of 
passive obedience. But, as we 
proceeded, we found that the de- 
migods of his idolatry are the 
“ Puritans and the Covenanters,” 
and “the Huguenots of France.” 


—s 


Now, whatever credit may be given: 


tothe Covenanters for their deter- 
mined resistance to lawless op- 
pression, it is not very correct to 


represent them as the assertors of 


religious freedom. The very Cove- 
nant by which they were bound, was 
a covenant of persecution: the 
bond into which they entered, was 
a bond, among other things, to ex- 
tirpdte prelacy: and had it not 
been for the leaven of Independency, 
which then began to ferment, and 
which with the aid of a military 
despotism, obtained the upper hand, 
these vaunted “ fathers of liberty” 
would have established as inexora- 
ble a dominion over the consciences 
of men as ever episcopacy acheived 
in her worst days. And then, as to 
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their spirit of political liberty, it 
proved little better than a mo- 
mentary flash; and multitudes of 
the same men who resisted Charles 
crouched to Cromwell, and at the 
Restoration madly sacrificed every 
efficient guarantee of the rights 
and privileges of the subject. 
That the collision and agitation of 
mind which produced the civil wars 
of that period, had the effect of 
fixing more clearly the principles 
both of civil and religious liberty, is 
true; but that for this we are spe- 
cially indebted to the liberal and 
magnanimous views of the Puritans 
and Covenanters, any farther than as 
they were parties in a struggle for 
power which roused many great 
qualities into action, is far less obvi- 
ous. No one will assert that the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious freedom, 
and of good government, are more 
imperfectly understood, or less effi- 
ciently asserted, now than in the days 
of Cromwell. Nor can any man 
seriously believe, that, with all our 
** slavish sentiments of passive obe- 
dience.”’ there would not be in the 
present day amore “ magnanimous 
assertion of principles,” on the part 
even of Churchmen, were any King, 
however legitimate, to usurp half 
the power which Cromwell usurped 
while the Puritans and Covenanters 
tamely bowed their necks to the 
usurper. Does not the acute under- 
standing of Mr. Irving shew him, 
that it is because the true principles 
of liberty and good government are 
better understood, and more widely 
diffused, and more uniformly acted 
upon, and less frequently or fla- 
grantly violated, that there is so 
much less occasion than formerly 
to come forward with the bold as- 
sertion ofthem? How idle, in the 
present day, would it be, to bellow 
about a variety of points which in- 
deed were matters of vehement con- 
troversy in the First Charles’ time, 
but in which all are now agreed ! 
This is a specimen of the unguarded 
statements which meet us sometimes 
in the pages of Mr. Irving, and which 
a less partial and more calm and 
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philosophical view of facts could not 
fail to correct. 

Thus far we seem to have been 
chiefly conversant with matters in- 
troductory to the main argument. 
In the fifth part we enter more di- 
rectly upon the subject itself: it is 
entitled “ Preliminaries of the 
solemn Judgment.” 

In some of the first pages of this 
discourse, or chapter, Mr. Irving ad- 
verts to the doubts and difficulties 
which the mind has in meditating on 
the transactions of the day of judg- 
ment— such as the magnitude of the 
work to be performed, and the incred- 
ible multitudes to be judged—and 
then proceeds to deliver his senti- 
ments upon the way in which that 
judgment will be conducted. As to 
the forms by which it is represented 
in Scripture, namely, “ the usher- 
ing in of the solemn day by the arch- 
angel and the trump of God—the 
white throne of judgment, with the 
Judge that sitteth thereon—the glo- 
rious company of angels—the open- 
ing of the books, in which stand re- 
corded every man’s account of good 
and ill—the solemn separation, to 
the right and the left, of the two great 
divisions of men—and their separate 
verdicts of blessing and of cursing” 
—he regards these merely as images 
or devices to figure the day of judg- 
ment to the understanding and feel- 
ing of meg. Leaving, therefore, the 
ritual, he aims at nothing but to pre- 
serve the spirit of the transaction ; 
and gives us his own views in the 
passage subjoined :— 


“If I were to venture an opinion upon 
the manner of the action, it would be 
this: that it will take place, not by a 
successive summons of each individual, 
and a successive inquisition of his case, 
but by an instantaneous separation of the 
two classes the one from the other. Nor 
do I fancy to myself the bodily presence 
of any judge, or the utterance by his 
lips of vocal sounds, although it be so 
written, any more than I fancy a loud 
voice to have been uttered by the Eter- 
nal for the light to come forth at first, 
or any other part of the material uni- 
verse to arise into being. But I rather 
think it to be more congenial to the 
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other works of God, when it is imagin- 
edthat these souls, and the bodies re- 
created for their use, will be planted, 
without knowing how, each class in the 
abodes prepared for them; and that 
they will not be consulted about the 
equity of the measure. God will leave 
them to find out the rectitude of the 

roceeding, as he left us to find out the 
rectitude of his proceeding at the fall. 
He told Adam of the loss of paradise. 
If Adam had speculated thereon, he 
would have found himself unequal to 
the speculation. Yet the word of the 
Lord stood fast, and he found hiin- 
self stripped and denuded, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, of his pristine glory and 
innocence. God did not bandy the 
question with him, nor try conclusions 
asata human bar. The thing came 
about by moral laws of being, older than 
the creation—yea, old as the eternal 
existence of God; and, in the same 
manner, by laws of, being equally old 
and sure, will come about the opening 
of paradise again to the righteous, and 
the barring of hope and happiness to 
the wicked. 

“ But though, in this summary man- 
ner, most like to a divine work, we pre- 
sent the thing to your conception, we do 
in nothing invalidate the principle upon 
which the division of righteous from 
wicked is cone about, but rather make 
itthe more valid, seeing it is, like the 
threateving in paradise, the only thing 
to which we have to look. If we were 
to have a debate for our life, even after 
having contravened the prescript, then 
verily hope would suspend itself upon 
the chance of a fortunate or mitigated 
issue. But now, when we give up this 
as mere exposition and enforcement of 
the great separation and awful issues, it 
becomes more momentous to dwell on 
that separate description of character 
which comes iu for the whole determin- 
ation of our fate. 

“T regard all descriptions of judg- 
ment, therefore, to be only a way of 
stating to us the design of God, as to our 
recovery from this fallen state and re- 
admission into paradise, or our expul- 
sion from this purgatorial state of exist- 
ence and detrusion to the changeless 
settlements of the reprobate. These de- 
scriptions are no more than, * Do this 
and Jive ; ‘in the day thou eatest there- 
of thou shalt surely die ;’ uttered in a 
more expanded form to address the va- 
rjous faculties of human nature, fancy, 
judgment, fear, hope, pain, or pleasure ; 


‘but they do no more imply that by the 
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forms of an earthly tribunal we shall 
be judged, than the creation of animals 
at first unplies the modes of their pre- 
sent creation. When the end of all 
things hath come, and the renovation 
of all things hath taken place, T reckon 
that the bodies of men will start from 
their unconscious state of dispersion 
and dissolution, as the materials of Ad- 
am’s body came at first fiom their se- 
cret and Various places, or as the earth 
teemed out her various tribes; and that 
the soul will come from its intermedi- 
ate sojourn, as Adam’s soul came, no 
one knoweth whence, and be united to 
her antient comrade. So that the mo- 
meut the sleep of death is broken by the 
trump of God, we shall find ourselves, 
each one ere we wis, with the paradise 
of heaven over-shadowing our heads, o1 
the pavement of hell glowing beneath 
our feet!” pp. 277 —230. 


Now we are far from being dispo- 
sed to deny that such possibly may 
be the course of events at the last day; 
that all the circumstances of terror 
and amazement recorded in Scrip- 
ture as connected with its solemni- 
ties (except the final destination of 
mankind, ) may be merely figurative, 
intended only to impress us, by such 
images as we understand, with the 
tremendous realities of that awtul 
crisis: but we see no advantage 
whatever to be gained in argument 
by entering into unfounded and 
conjectural statements on the sub- 
ject, which, as far as they have any 
effect at all, tend to divest the last 
day of its special accompaniments 
of solemnity and terror. Nordo we 
by any means think that the ac- 
count of the final judgment here gug- 
gested by Mr. Irving, is the only one 
congenial to the other operations of 
God. It is certainly possible, if we 
may venture for one moment into 
the dangerous field of speculation 
on sucha subject, that God might 
not literally have said, with an au- 
dible voice, “ Let there be light ;” 
but this we cannot positively affirm : 
whereas concerning the audible and 
manifest terrors of Mount Sinai there 
can be no question. And why may 
we not suppose that at the coming 
of the Son of God to judge the 
world, the trumpet shall sound, as 
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it did onthat day when he gave 
laws to his people? Why should 
it be deemed improbable that the 
sun, which was darkened when he 
suffered upon the cross, will again 
withdraw his light at the consumma- 
tion of all things? Why may we 
not, in one word, believe, according 
to the letter of the statement, that the 
Son of Man shall be visibly seated 
upon the throne of his glory; that 
around him shall be an innumerable 
company of angels; and that all 
nations shalJl be literally summoned 
to his bar? Such seems to have 
been, both in ancient anu modern 
times, the generally received opin- 
jon: and as to the difficulty which 
may attend the question of individ- 
ual inquiry and individual judgment, 
admit only that there shall be 
communicated by the power of 
God, to every individual in that 
countless multitude, a perfect cone 
sciousness of the things done in the 
body, and a clear conviction of the 
righteousness of the fiaal award 
(and this with Omnipotence is but 
the work of a moment )—admit that 
this perfect consciousness and _per- 
ception of the Divine justice is con- 
temporaneous, or nearly so, with the 
division of that vast assembly into 
two parts, arranged on the right 
hand and left hand of the Judge, 
and then where is the difficulty ? 
tor our own parts, we can see no 
rational objection which can be 
urged against the audible declara- 
tion of the sentence of doom ; nor 
conceive any gyent, since the for- 
mation of the givens and the earth, 
which would attest more impres- 
sively the majesty and power of 
(sod. 

But, to return. We certainly do 
not feel ourselves to be much con- 
cerned with the question how we 
shall be made conscious of the jus- 
tice of that final decision ; for it is 
obviously within the power of the 
Almighty to produce that conscious- 
ness without any preparatory pro- 
cess. As Mr. Irving, however, has 
gone into the subject at some length 
—and aceording to his account of 
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the last day, it was in a manner 
incumbent upon him to do so—we 
should neither do justice to him nor 
to the argument were we wholly to 
pass itover. We shall, however, do 
little more than notice his conclu- 
sions. 


“In short, (for we wander without 
bounds in this sea of discourse,) from all 
these considerations which have been 
mentioned, and many more, to mention 
which would make this digression dis- 
proportionate to the measure of the 
whole discourse, it seemeth to me that 
death had no sooner planted his pale 
signet upon the cold brow of our body, 
than a first initiatory judgment hath us 
in its hold, a first paradise, or a first hell 
instantly ensueth. All the past comes 
floating down, and all the future comes 
bearing up; they near us, they possess 
us, and the soul is engirdled as it were 
in a ring of events touching her on 
every side, and communicating, each: 
one astound of pain cr a relish of joy. 
And there she lieth slaughtered by their 
many wounds or ravished by their 
many joys, and so she remaineth in a 
kind of trance of misery or of ecstacy, 
till the resurrection morn. She dwell- 
eth evermore in the ethereal tempera- 
ment of sweet recollections and sweet 
anticipations, brightened into the brill- 
iancy of present enjoyments, without 
any touch of their instability and gross- 
ness—the spirit as it were of every past 
excellence aud the spirit of every future 
excellence drawing near, and holding 
communion with our spirits ;—or else 
the sorrow of every past sin, and the 
bitter twang of every past indulgence, 
the gall and wormwood of every dalli- 
ance with levity and folly and lust, the 
daughters of unrighteousness, the re- 
inorse of every crime, the sting of every 
untamed passion, and the thirst of every 
raging appetite, all these come down 
from the past; while from the cloudy 
future come bearing up the mist of every 
prejudice, and the gloom of departed 
honours, and the crief of happiness for 
ever foregone, and the terrors of hope- 
lessness and the agonies of despair— 
the spirits of all the furies which people 
hell, with the legion which peoples this 
world, come together to revel it upon 
our disengaged soul—those that dwell 
back with conscience, those that dwell 
forward with fear, come launching 
down to make a prey of our poor un- 
regenerate soul. It seemeth to me as 
if the spirit, when it left the body, and 
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did no longer tabernacle or converse 
with matter, hath its conversation with 
the spirits of all past events in its ex- 
perience,and all future events in its anti- 
cipation, and doth lie diffused over them 
allin a purest heaven of delight ora 
saddest hell of grief, according as they 
are good and hopeful or bad and 
gloomy.” pp. 310—3S12. 


And again, referring to several 
passages in the New ‘Testament, he 
says : r 


“ During the long interval, therefore, 
from the stroke of death till the tramp of 
Giod shall ring in death’s astonished 
ear, the soul is, as it were, by the neces- 
sity of her existence, forced to engage 
herself with the work of self-examina- 
tion, and self-trial, according to the best 
standard which during life she knew. 
if she was enlightened upon the divine 
constitution, then, according to the 
rules thereof she will examine herself, 
and soon ascertain whether she held it 
in reverence and took the appointed 
measures to obey it, or whether she 
cast it behind her back and trod it un- 
der foot. If, again, she had no revela- 
tion of God, but had to depend on the 
light of Nature alone, then she will try 
herself according to that light, and dis- 
cover whether she made virtue or vice 
her delight, good or evil her god. If she 
groaned under the bondage of false re- 
Jigion, and was deluded by superstition 
out of reason’s hands ; even then what- 
ever she believed in her conscience to 
be right, to that rule she will bring her- 
self during this season of abstracted 
meditation. For in every country and 
state of mankind there is a line of divi- 
sion between the good and the bad, be- 
tween the worthy and the worthless, 
which represents outwardly the inward 
sense which that people hath of a right 
and a wrong side of human character. 
By this, whatever it is, however imper- 
fect, however weak, however erroneous, 
we judge that each soul of every kin- 
dred and nation and tongue upon the 
earth will be employed during the long 
intermediate state in examining itself, 
and suffering or enjoying according to 
the nature of its reflections.” pp. 314, 
315. 


In prosecuting this inquiry, which 
appears to-us on the whole to be 
uncalled for, and not very happily 
conducted, Mr. Irving states his 
persuasion that there will be an 
immediate judgment of each indivi- 
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dual after death: and complains 
much of the unscriptural notions of 
the modern, who, as he tells us, are 
of a different mind. But who are 
these moderns? We know of none, 
except the Socinians, who entertain 
such notions. The complaint we 
believe to be unfounded, as respects 
divines of the orthodox school. 
They may not, it is true, theorise 
with Mr. Irving on the subject, but 
they do what is far more important, 
they represent, with him, the hour of 
death as being, in fact, the hour of 


judgment to every individual, when 


an eternity either of happiness or 
misery will open upon him. We 
question whether there be a single 
orthodox divine in the old world 
who would not subscribe to the fol- 
lowing sentiments, which have just 
met our eye in the writings of a dis- 
tinguished divine of the new—we 
mean Dr. Dwight.— 

“ The soul,” says that very able 
and excellent man, “ after death 
returns immediately to God, to give 
an account of its conduct in the 
present life. This appears to be the 
plain language of the text (Eccles. 
xii. 7,) in which the return of the 
body to the dust, and of the soul to 
God, are exhibited as co-existing 
events. That the purpose of its re- 
turn to God is that it may give up 
its account, appears sufficiently plain 
from the parables of the ‘Talents 
and the Pounds. In these, each of 
the servants is exhibited as sum- 
moned to give, and as actually giv- 
ing, his account to his lord, con- 
cerning his use or abuse of the 
privileges entrusted to him, immedi- 
ately after the close of his steward- 
ship. Nor is there so far as 1 have 
observed, any thing in the Scriptures 
which is at all inconsistent with 
this scheme of our future destina- 
tion.” —Dwight’s Sermons, vol. v. 
p. 413.* 


* It does not appear to us that 1 Thess. iv. 
17, cited by Mr. Irving (p. 317,) belongs at 
all to this question ; and as to the stress laid 
upon the word we, as if it must include 51 
Paul among the persons living at the time 
(“ we whoare alive”), we can scarcely deem 
it conclusive. Mr. Irving, for instance, while 
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The sixth section, entitled The 
last Judgment, may be considered 
as a commentary on the latter part 
of the 25th chapter of St. Matthew: 
and the object of Mr. Irving is, 
mainly, to shew that the rule of 
judgment there laid down “ is the 
most thorough inquest into our faith 
and feelings and character, and the 
severest test of our obedience, which 
the Scripture contains, among all its 
descriptions of that solemn event.” 
Without pledging ourselves to re- 
gard, with our author, the six sever- 
al charities enumerated in that pas- 
sage as intended to involve a full re- 
view of human obedience; or con- 
sidering the six necessary supports 
and consolations of human life to be, 
so strictly as he makes them, “bread, 
water, and clothing, health, human 
fellowship, and freedom to travel 
over the creation of God ;” we are 
not insensible either to the ingenuity 
of his argument, or, what is still 
more important, to the solemnity 
and impressiveness with which he 
enforces the vital truths connected 
with the subject. 

It would be an act of injustice to 
omit the concluding paragraphs of 
the section, especially as we have 
heard it intimated, on more than one 
occasion, that, if the rich and the 
great did not find something very 
flattering to rank and station at the 
Caledonian Church, they would 
seldom adorn it by the splendour of 
their presence. 

“ Hear,then, ye despisers, and per- 
ish! Is it a less crime for a philosopher, 
a man of wisdom and understanding, to 
despise God, than for an ignorant and 
unlettered man? Is it a less crime for 
a sceptered monarch to despise the 
King of kings and Lord of lords, than 
for a labouring peasant or a poverty- 
stricken beggar, who, earneth a poor 
pittance from providence ? Is it a less 
crime for a speculative statesman, who 
knows and covets good government, to 





speaking of the exertions of his forefathers 
in the cause of their religion (p. 238), says, 
“* Oh! what a demonstration of magnanimity 
we made!” Should some reader of his 
work imagine that Mr. Irving was present at 
the time, we are bold to state that he certain- 
ly avas not there. 
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despise the government of God, than 
for a slave, who knoweth only the goy- 
ernment of the lash? Or for a man 
who knoweth the sacrifices of mercy, is 
it less crime to despise the inestimable 
sacrifice of Christ for mercy’s sake ? or 
fora man who sitteth in his house at 
home at his ease, is it a less crime to 
neglect to study the ways of God, than 
itis for low-born, hard-toiled, unenlight- 
ened men? Whence, then, in the 
name of sacred truth and justice, this 
whining, puling “pity, that these sove- 
reigns of their various spheres should be 
turned to the left with the throngs which 
they served to mislead ? It is both bad 
philosophy and spurious sentiment, that 
the mind should shrink and misgive for 
their sakes, as ifthey were not the most 
privileged and therefore the most re- 
sponsible of men. Nay, verily, I am 
for swaying the other way, and pitying 
the poor, ignorant, misguided man ; the 
unlettered, untutored rustic ; the wretch- 
es born under evil stars of vice, and 
bred amidst the contagion of wicked- 
ness. But my soul is like flint and 
steel against these proud, outrageous 
despisers of God, who, though nursed 
in the lap of his providence, and cast 
in the finest mould of nature, and bask- 
ed on by the sunshine of knowledge, 
entertain for his ordinances a high de- 
spite, taste his blessings with ingrati- 
tude, and, but for Death the destroyer, 
would, I believe, set up themselves for 
gods, and lord it over the very spirits of 
their kind. No, no: we have envugh 
of this sycophancy of the soul, this un- 
bonnetting of manhood, and selling of 
even-handed judgment in time, to let it 
gofurther. Verily, these qualities, ac- 
cording to their estimable degree, have 
in time that estimation which alone 
they sought, and, having aimed _ no fur- 
ther, they will not reach any fur- 
ther. God will have a rewarding time 
for himself, a reaping time for right- 
eousness and piety. 

“ And shall not God have a reaping 
time for righteousness and piety ? Shall 
science reward her servants with know- 
ledge and with fame, with honour and 
with power ; shall mammon reward his 
servants with wealth and pleasure ; and 
temperance reward his servants with 
health and beauty ; and honesty bestow 
trust ; and affection find affection in 
return; and every grace of dife have its 
season of gain, but God alone have no 
opportunity of rewarding those who 
loved him and wrought for him, and 
suffered reproach for his name sake, 
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despising the rewards of mammon,ambi- 
tion, luxury and pride, and affection it- 
self,when they stood in the way of his hon- 
ourable service! What hinders these no- 
ble spirits from regarding the Lord God 
Oinnipotent who reigneth, and who is 
surely higher than they ? Why do they 
not stretch out their hands to the tree of 
life, and live for ever? Are they too 
great to come under such a sovereign 
—too learned to learn from such a mas- 
ter—too well employed to have to do 
with such occupations—too exalted to 
deign a look from their several spheres 
upon the whole dispensation, except it 
be a look of scorn? Well, well! let 
them have their elevated places, and 
bear them bravely in their gallant 
courses, and nurse their enmity to God, 
and their contempt of his plebian ordin- 
ances :—But let them bear the brunt of 
the judgment which chey have braved, 
let them reap as they have chosen to 
sow. What is that to us, that we should 
whine and mope with melancholy over 
them more than over others ? 

“T do not frown upon the distinc- 
tions of temporal excellence, which I 
rather love and admire as the orna- 
ments of time : but I will not exalt the 
Genius of philosophy or the Muse of 
poetry or the Spirit of patriotism, much 
less will I exalt the base god of lucre, 
or the demon of pride and passion— 
above Jehovah the King of kings and 
the Lord of lords. Nor will I admit 
into my mind that they shall shield their 
favourites, and keep them secure in re- 
bellion against the God of all the earth, 
who alone doeth righteously.—I think 
it patience enough on the part of the 
Most Hizh to tolerate these, the idols 
and deities of our polished society ; to 
tolerate them in their power, and their 
subjects in their idolatrous rebellion, for 
the length of life, to stand by begirt 
with grace and mercy, holding out prof- 
fers of forgiveness all the duration of 
time. But, no; it is too much that he 
should yield them a place in his heaven, 
whence he cast out a more knowing, 
more powerful, more graceful, more 
proud spirit, and would not endure him 
an instant, but cast him out, and all 
those rebellious though high-minded in- 
telligences, who since that time have 
usurped their several places upon the 
earth, and led astray those bands of fol- 
lowers, whoin we do pity, but will nei- 
ther encourage nor justify '” pp. 371— 


374. 
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This is powerful and _ spirited 
writing. 

The subject of the seventh part 
is the Issues of the Judgment ; the 
state of the righteous and the wick- 
ed after the decision of the great day. 
On each of these branches of the 
general question Mr. Irving expa- 
tiates in its turn; dwelling with 
warm emotions of delight on the 
holy employments of the blessed, 
and then passing on to the dark side 
of futurity, and representing in con- 
trast those abodes of misery “where 
the worm dieth not and the fire is 
not quenched.” In both parts of the 
discussion the reader will meet with 
much deeply to interest, and some- 
thing, perhaps, to startle him. In 
that world of light, where love shall 
be perfect; where all the faculties 
of the soul shall be indefinitely puri- 
fied and enlarged, and we shall 
know even as we are known; he 
may expect that the true Christian 
will enjoy the delightful intercourse 
of kindred spirits, and every refined 
and holy pleasure which the exer- 
cise of the intellect and affections, 
and the consciousness of acquaint- 
ance with the ways of God, ever 
new and ever increasing, can afford 
to the children of immortality. He 
will probably be inclined, also, to 
believe that the misery of the wick- 
ed will consist, in no mean degree, 
in the working of malignant passions, 
and the mutual infliction of wretched- 
ness by the congregated multitudes 
of sinners, unchecked by the pre- 
sence of the good, by the influence 
of hope or fear, and the various re- 
straints of the Spirit and provi- 
dence of God. All this he may 
perhaps readily admit, and yet be 
surprised at the notion of new con- 
nubial ties, in that world where men 
“ neither marry nor are given in 
marriage ;”” and may doubt whether 
the state which Mr. Irving considers 
as probably reserved for the wicked, 
is such as fully answers to the 
awful descriptions which are given 
in the word of God.—To shew the 
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misery of this penal state, he begins 
by inquiring into the condition in 
which a congregation of evil natures 
must necessarily find themselves, 
when all hope and possibility of 
amendment are removed; and he 
draws what we conceive to be, on 
the whole, a just picture of the 
wretchedness which must embitter 
the existence of reprobate sinners, 
even if, as to external things, they 
were circumstanced no otherwise 
than we may suppose them to be 
upon earth ; there would be “ hell 
enough out of the natural workings 
of such a population, without one 
interference of Almighty God.” 


“Task no elemental fire, no furnace 
of living flames, no tormenting demons, 
nothing but a ccngregation of the 
wicked, in the wicked state in which 
they died and appeared at the tribunal, 
driven together into one settlement, to 
make the best or worst of it they can. 
Let every nan arise in bis proper like- 
ness, clothed in his proper nature, which 
he did not choose to put off, but to die 
with ; let beauty arise with the same 
pure tints which death did nip, and wit 
with all its flashes, and knowledge 
with all its powers, and policy with all 
its address ; let the generations of the 
unrighteous gather together ;—and be- 
cause of their possessing none of the 
qualities which God approves in his vo- 
lume, nor caring to possess them, let 
them be shipped across the impassable 
gulf to some planet of their own, to carry 
on their several intrigues and indulgences 
for ever ;—then here were a hell, which 
neither fire nor brimstone, nor gnawing 
worm, are able to represent. For, ob- 
serve, it is such only in whom godliness 
could take no root that were transport- 
ed thither, in whom selfishness carried 
it over benevolence, lust over self-con- 
trol, interest over duty, the devil over 

‘God ; and that in a world where hope 
and encouragement were all thrown in- 
to the good scale. Now, if the evil 
principle predominated here, where it 
was discountenanced by the institutions 
of God, and many institutions of men, 
and most of all by the shipwreck of pre- 
sent and eterna] good which it brought 
on—much more there, where no checks 
exist, nor tendency in things to right 
themselves. It must be that seeing the 
good would not flourish here, where the 
whole atmosphere and influences of 
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heaven wooed it, die it must there, 
where not one genial ray can reach it. 
Angels and ministers of grace come not 
there ; salvation of Christ comes not; 
hope comes not; and the determina- 
tion of death comes not: there are no 
just men to parry off mischief, or to over- 
awe it. Every one is condemned fo 
the predominancy of evilin one shape or 
other. How can it otherwise be, then, 
but that the good principle will die and 
be forgotten, the evil principle rise in 
strength, and riot in the activity of the 
unhappy people.” pp. 389—391. 

“ Hitherto I have supposed things no 
otherwise conditioned than they are 
here on earth. But what if the ground 
should be doubly accursed for their 
sakes ? What if the body should be lia- 
ble to tenfold racking pains ; what if 
the eye should look only upon unsightly 
things, and the ear should lose its fac- 
ulty of tasting melody—or, perceiving 
it, should be invaded with restless, dun- 
ning noises ; whatif the sun should sinite 
with tropic fires, and suffocating winds 
whirl the miserable natives to and fro ; 
what, if the realities of all that is threat- 
ened should come to pass, and the migh- 
ty devils become our masters, and we 
their thralls, to be used and misused 
astheir beasts* of labour ; what, if God 
should put forth his power, and give the 
wicked who set him at naught, their 
habitation upon some burning star or 
fiery comet, to live like the salamander 
in everlasting fire? What, if all that 
Dante and Milton and Tasso have im- 
agined in their several hells—the phys- 
ical torments of the one, the mental an- 
guish of the other, the deformed, filthy, 


* The reader of Milton's prose writings, of 
which, as well as of his poetry, Mr. Irving is 
a great admirer, and, it would seem, an imi- 
tator, will recollect a passage at the close of 
his treatise “ of a Reformation in England,” 
where a similar idea is wrought up with all 
the power of his splendid talents, and all the 
virulence with which party spirit could sup- 
ply him. After a noble benediction upon 
his Puritanical friends, he adds, “ But they 
contrary, that by the impairing and diminu- 
tion of the true faith, the distresses and serv- 
itude of their country, aspire to high dignity, 
rule, and promotion here, after a shameful 
end in this life (which God grant them !) shall 
be thrown down eternally into the darkest 
and deepest gulf of hell; where, under the 
despiteful controul, the trample and spurn, 
of all the other dawned, that in the anguish 
of their torture shall have no other ease than 
toexercise a raving and bestial tyranny over 
them, as their slaves and Negroes, they shall 
remain in thatplight for ever, the basest, the 
lowermost, the most dejected, most under- 
foot and down-trodden vassals of perdition.”” 
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| obscene forms of the third—should con- 
/ cur ; and the imagined picture of Beli- 
al be realized! That the wicked 
 Caughti in the fiery tempest shall be hurl- 
ed 
) Each on his rock transfixed, the sport 
and prey 
| Of racking whirlwinds ; or for ever sunk 
_ Under yon boiling ocean,wrapt in chains, 
' There to converse with everlasting 
groans, 
' Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, 
Ages of hopeless end. 
_ But ofthese things I make no han- 
dle; wishing to address myself to ima- 


PRPs et 








- gination no further than is necessary to 
embody the thing forthe consideration 
of reason.” pp. 392, 393. 


AMAA Ame 


But do we rightly understand Mr. 

) Irving, that notwithstanding the in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and 

| anguish, which shall come upon the 
' workers of iniquity, there shall be in 
| some measure a want of conscious- 
| ness of their wretched condition ? 
_ Or that any of the inhabitants ofhell, 
| so far from weeping and wailing and 
: | gnashing: their teeth, shall riot in the 
_ ways of sin and glory in their shame ? 
Is he speaking of the actual condi- 

_ tion of the condemned, in the follow- 
Ing passage, or is it merely a contin- 
uation of the description to which 


our attention has been already di- 


rected ? The paragraph runs thus :— 


“The edge of this painful concep- 
tion we consider to be not a little remov- 
ed by that activity which we have giv- 
-ento the commonwealth of miserable 
creatures. They are tormented, as 
wicked men are at present tormented, 
with certain aggravation of their case, 
brought on chiefly by the separation of 
the worthy. The same elements which 
work their wofulness here, work their 
wofulness there, but with more success, 
from not being withstood inwardly by 


_ the better law of the mind, now for ever 


; 


' 


_ silent; outwardly by the active agents 


_ of goodness, now for ever translated 
_ from the sphere. Now, as we think 
not of blaming God for the misery and 
wretchedness in which the savage tribes 
exist in the Indian seas, nor for the de- 
gradations under which the Hindoos 
have groaned for rolling ages, but attri- 
bute it to the active agency of the evil 
parts of nature, and the | passive suppres- 
sion of the good parts of nature ; and 
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least of all do the degraded people 
themselves think of blaming him ; no 
more dol think that they in heaven 
will blame, or they in hell lament, 
for the sufferings that are endured. 
They will go on actively occupied with 
their fell pursuits; they will sweat on 
in their foul debaucheries, and wallow 
on in their sinks of wickedness, and 
they may have a glory init. I say not 
but the people may make them merry 
with their ignominious case, and consti- 
tute honourable offices of crime, and in- 
stitute royal rewards of wickedness; 
and, by their ambitions, heat the natur- 
al furnace of hell seven times hotter 
than God did inake it. And while they 
hasten their red revelry, and gallop 
through the whole circuit of crime, 
and drink the bitterness of every pas- 
sion—I see not but the people may 
think it glorious, and conceive that all 
are paltry to them, and that they are 
the great and mighty ones of creation. 
For what verily is all this self-adula- 
tion and dreaining of vanity, but anoth- 
er torturing demon, which exalts itself 
over the glorious parts of human nature, 
and turns them into degradation, ex- 
tracting even from good qualities the 
most sorrowful sensations. Had Satan 
not been vain-glorious, he might still 
have stood ; his vain-glory brought him 
to hell, and of hell was the most sting- 
ing torment, as our poet hath well pour- 
trayed in the several speeches which he 
hath put into his month. 

“ So that [think we very much take 
the thing for granted,when we fancy the 
wicked creatures pinched and scorch- 
ed alive by active ministers of God. 
Their torture is the absence of the min- 
istry of God. God comes not to their 
quarters, and therefore their quarters 
are so hot; for, where God is, there is 
peace and love,—and where he is not, 
there is confusion and every evil work. 
AJas! there comes no warning prophet 
nor ministering priest, no reformer, nor 
Saviour, to ther world. It floats far 
remote from the habitations of holiness, 
and no emanations of the Divine Spirit 
shall visit it any more. They range 
the wastes and wildernesses of sin, and 
build the fabrics of iniquity, and work 
the works of darkness, and travel in the 
ways of cruelty and wickedness. The 
murderous devil is their master, his 
emanations inspire them, his powers 
of darkness rule them. They aye toil 
like Vulcan and his slaves, manufactur- 
ing thunderbolts for this their cruel Jove, 
to overwhelm themselves withal ; and, 
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as Etna, the fabled residence of these 
workers in fire, conceives in her bowels 
that flame and smoke which she after- 
wards vomits to scorch the wegetation 
up,which else would beautify her woody 
and verdant sides—so these wretched 
men will aye conceive within their soul 
malicious, fiendish imaginations, and 
purposes, which being brought forth 
will destroy all the good which else 
might flourish in their clime. Who 
knows but there may be evidences, even 
there, of a good God,—incitements to 
meditation upon all the better alterna- 
tives of being,—which, by reason of 
abounding wickedness, are frustrated, 
and the people tantalized with the 
sight and thought of good, which their 
own crazed and disjomted frames did 
aye hinder them from realizing.” pp. 
394—396. 


Supposing this to be a grave ac- 
count of our author’s sentiments 
concerning the actual condition of 
the wicked, in that place to which 
they will be consigned after the Day 
of Judgment, we cannot but appre- 
hend that the tendency of it will be 
far from salutary ; and that the. prof- 
ligate and the ambitious will not be 
unwilling to risk the misery of a 
world in whichthey may still pursue 
their old courses of profligacy and 
ambition. That Mr. Irving would, 
in his strongest manner, deprecate 
such a result, we have not the slight- 
est doubt. In asubsequent part of 
this section.he reprobates the unscrip- 
tural opinion that future punishment 
will not be eternal, as one which 
tends greatly to take away the force 
of the denunciations of God,—an 
opinion which * doth just make hell 
such.a thing as human nature can 
tolerate, and so panders to every 
evil tendency of our nature, which 
this awful issue was intended to re- 

frain. A vague indefinitude settles 
down upon the mind, little better 
than positive disbelief.” (jp. 421.) 
Are the above statements free from a 
similar charge? On the contrary, 
are they not fairly liable to it? The 
great end of those awful descriptions 
of the place of torment which are 
recorded in Scripture, is to operate 
upon the mind by the powerful mo- 
tive of fear: and Mr. Irving expo- 
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ses, in such convincing terms, the 
evils of that particular creed which 
maintains the limited duration of fu. 
ture punishment, (protesting, howey. 
er, at the same time, against an al. 
leged practice among enthusiasts, of 
describing hell “ out of a fell de. 
fight in cleaving the general ear 
with horrid speech,” p. 424,) as to 
impress us with a doubt whether we 
have exactly understood the para. 
graph cited above; and yet if we 
understand the English language, 
we have interpreted it correctly. 
The eighth chapter is entitled The 
only Way to escape Condemnation 
and the Wrath to come. This sub- 
ject leads to the consideration of va- 
rious kinds of life,—namely, sensu- 
al, moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
lifes—of which the first three have 
no virtue, and strictly speaking, no 
continuance beyond the grave. The 
question, therefore is, how are we to 
attain spiritual life? Mr. Irving 
replies, in substance, By the word ot 
God, and the influence of that Spirit 
which speaks through the word. 
Having some observations to offer 
upon a part of the statements in 
this section, which it will be more 
convenient to bring forward after we 
have fairly gone through the volume, 
we shall, for the present, merely cite 
a passage or two, as illustrative of 
the way in which our author conducts 
his argument. Our first extract con- 
tains some account of the nature o! 
spiritual life. 


“ Then, after we have been broughit 
into peace and hope by the revelation of 
God the Saviour, we are brought into 
practical confidence and constant com- 
munion by the revelation of God the 
Sanctifier. The Fall brought on the 
obscuration of our being, and under that 
obscuration a thousand evils crept in 
upon the soul ; Christ doth take the ob- 
scuration off, and arise upon our = spirit- 
ual darkness like the sun of righteous- 
ness, but there wanteth some one to dis- 
possess, one by one, the evils which 
have the dominion over us. This is 
done by the revelation of the Holy 
Ghost, or God the Sanctifier, Chis 
doth undo what the Fall did; he doth 
disarm the powers of darkness, and turn 
the tide of evil which set against us ; or. 
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jn scriptural figure, he is begotten in us 
the hope of glory ; but to tend the new 
birth the Holy Ghost is revealed, who 
doth, like a watchful nurse,” rear the 
infant spiritual creature, and defend it 
from the powers of darkness which ev- 
er take counsel against its life. This 
assurance of Divine help at hand be- 
getteth prayer and activity and devout 
dependance upon God. It also instruc- 
teth us in our weakness, and leadeth us 
to observe the dangers which surround 
us, and to perceive all the position and 
intrenchments which the enemy hath, 
in the forms and customs of human 
life, and in the affections of the soul 
within. A constant watchfulness, a 
constant frame of prayer, activity of 
well-doing, and a constant communion 
with God, take place, within the soul, 
of that distance and alienation which is 
its natural estate. 

“ All this I trace to the revelation 
which God hath given of himself in his 
holy word, and being addressed to parts 
and properties of human nature which 
are common to the minds of all men, 
as eyes and ears and hands are com- 
mon to their outward frame, it doth 
affect them all alike, and produce every 
where that spiritual life of which I sta- 
ted the great characteristic to consist in 
walking with God. The nature of 
God becomes spread over every thing 
natural and moral, outward and inward, 
as ight is spread over the earth. We 
are reminded of Him always, and nev- 
er at a distance from him ; we live in 
him, we move in him, and in him we 
have our being. He is incorporated 
with all we admire and love and wish ; 
the soul of our ambition, the spirit of 
our joy. We hate what he hates, and 
what he pities we endeavour to help ; 
the charities of his nature we copy, his 
works we imitate, his thoughts we med- 
itate, his ways we strive to pursue. We 
are in God new creatures, we are par- 
takers of the Divine nature, we are 
members of Christ, we suffer with him, 
we are crucified with him, we are risen 
with him to newness of life, we walk 
with him, and there remaineth unto us 
no condemnation nor wrath to come.” 
pp. 455, 456. 


In referring to the way in which 
this life is produced, our author 
thinks it necessary first to declare 


* Our readers will perceive here and else- 
where, that, though Mr. Irving possesses 
great talent for the selection of striking 
magery, he does not always exhibit the best 
'aste in its appropriation 
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“that nature hath in herself no 
strength, nor the \:isdom of the world 
any guidance for that spiritual c »urse 
of life whereof I am to disclose the 
pure fountains.” (p.462.) But 


“ it is not,” he adds, “ to disparage na- 
ture and the world, that I preface my 
inquiry with this avowal of their weak- 
ness, but it is to withdraw the mind 
from these delusory regions of power 
and wisdom, to the proper region, 
whence alone are to be had that power 
and wisdom which furnish the spiritual 
man for every good word and work.” 
p. 465. 

“Therefore the Almighty, the doing 
of the Alinighty, the tree grace and 
gift of God, not nature’s innate powers, 
nor the world’s patronage and approba- 
tion, is what we have to thank for any 
progress we have made—is what we 
have to look to for any progress we have 
to make, in the life which Seripture 
calleth spiritual or divine ; and which I 
have declared to be the only deliver- 
ance from wrath to come.” pp. 463, 
464. 

Our limits will not allow us to 
quote at any length from what our 
author says respecting the influence 
of the word of God. A few senten- 
ces must suflice.— 


“ The word of God I hold to be the 
sum total of all the world knows of God. 
It is his picture, his procedure, his 
mind, his will, his truth. [tis the an- 
nals of our creation, our providence, 
our redemption. It is his book of argu- 
ments, his book of persuasions, his book 
of promises. The knowledge which is 
in it is the food of the new man ; the 
acts of divine love which are in it are 
the consolation of the new man; the 
assurances of divine aid which are in it 
are his strength and his consolation.” 
pp- 474, 470. 

“ But do I, in thus giving a seat of 
highest honour and most powerful au- 
thority to the word of God, abstract 
honour and influence from God him- 
self or the Spirit of God ? God forbid ! 
Every truth in the revealed word is a 
treasure sent from God to a needy 
world, for the want of which that world 
would fare the worse ; and whatever 
benefits it doth impart are to be ascribed 
to God, as simply as if they had been 
imparted at first hand, and visibly from 
heaven.” p.475. 

* On the ofiice of the Spirit in build- 
ing up spiritual life, | shall immediately 
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speak. My argument now is _ not 
against his operation, but in behalf of 
the operation of the word. I do not 
wish to disparage the Spirit, but I will 
not have the word disparaged as it is 
wont to be. For the word is the audi- 
ble voice of the Spirit, his letter to us 
of remonstrance, of love, of entreaty ; 
which neglecting, we shall have no clo- 
sey, more inward admonition ; which 
paying respect and giving heed to, as to 
a light that shineth in a dark place, the 
day shall dawn, and the day-star arise 
on our hearts.” pp. 476, 477. 


The last part of the volume con- 
tains a review of the whole Argu- 
ment, and an endeavour to bring it 
home to the sons of men. 

We have, in the following para- 
graph, a specimen of Mr. Irving’s 
power in exposing to contempt the 
* fools that make a mock at sin: 
and yet, in citing it, we are aos 
to remark, that there is in this, and 
jn several other passages of the 
work before us, a harshness of man- 
ner not well suited to the Christian 
pulpit. Even the sternest rebukes 
of the servant of Christ should be 
“ more in sorrow than in anger” 
or contempt. He is net a prize- 
fighter, to challenge men; but a 
minister of mercy, to invite, to en- 
treat, to win them; and also, we 


allow, to rebuke and reprove them, . 


and to exhibit to them, in no spar- 
ing janguage, the threatenings and 
terrors of the law of God. Still the 
language of taunt, and scorn, and 
sarcasm, does not grace his lips. 
Mr. Irving makes, indeed, many af- 
fectionate and affecting appeals to 
the hearts of his readers in the course 
of this volume ; but, yet, there are 
passages in which the absence of 
that tenderness and sympathy of 
spirit, so becoming in those who are 
appointed “ in meekness to instruct 
them that oppose themselves,” dero- 
gates not a little from the effect of 
our author’s discourses, by impart- 
ing to them occasionally a somewhat 
hard and unfeeling aspect. The 
weapons of the Christian minister 
are not carnal ; nor does it, at least 
often, suit his character and func- 
tions * to trv flush and flashy spirits 
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with their own weapons, and play 
with them at their own game.” He 
stands on higher ground; and eve, 





his most severe exhibitions of th 
folly, the utter absurdity, of a life 9 
worldliness and sin, should be tem. 
pered by a calmness and kindlines\| 
of spirit, which may allay, rathe| 
than arouse, the angry passions ¢ 


men, and invite them to a_ bette! 


course. Tears such as angel) 
shed,” rather than the mockery , 
biting satire, become him whoy 
office it is“ to minister to a mind dis 
eased,” as well as to an understani¢. 
ing perverted. Making sin to ap 
pear ridiculous, is but a very feeb; 
approach towards making it to b 
viewed with the holy indignatio: 
and bitter remorse of a Christia: 
penitent. With these remark: 
which take a wider range than th: 





pore weyeer eae 








passage that has suggested them, w: 
present it to our readers.— | 


“There be those who confound tii! 
foresight of death with a fearfulness 0! 
death, and talk of meeting death Jike| 
brave men ; and there be institutions i 
human society which seem made o1 
purpose to hinder the thoughts of deati 
from coming timeously before the de. 
liberation of the mind. And they wii 
die in war, be they ever so dissipated, 
abandoned and wretched, have oft : 
halo of everlasting glory arrayed b 
poetry and music around their heads 
and the forlorn hope of any enterpns 
goeth to their terrible post amidst th: 
applauding shouts of all their comrades 
And ‘ to die game,’ is a brutal form 0! 
speech which they are now proud to 





apply to men. And our prize-fights, 
where they go plunging upon the edge 
of eternity, and often plunge through. 
are applauded by tens of thousand: 
just in proportion as the bull-dog qual 
ity of the human creature carries | 
over every other. And to run hai: 
breadth escapes, to graze the grass thai 
skirts the grave, and escape the yawn 
ing pit, the impious, daring wretche: 
call ¢ cheating the devil; and th 
watchword of your dissolute, debauche: 
people i is, ‘A short life and a merr! 
one.’ 
less people lift loud the laugh again 
the saints, as a sickly, timorous “crew, 
who have no upright gait in life, bu' 


are always cringing under apprchen-| 


sions of death and the devil. An‘ 
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these bravos think they play the man 
in spurning God and his concerns away 
from their places ; that there would be 
no chivalry, nor gallantry, nor battle- 
brunt in the temper of man, were he to 
stand in awe of the sequel which fol- 
joweth death. And thus the devil hath 
built up a strong embattled tower, from 
which he lordeth it over the spirits of 
many men, winning them over to hin- 
self, playing them off for his sport, in 
ntter darkness all their life long, uil in 
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the end they take a leap in the dark, 
and plunge into his yawning pit, never, 
never to rise again. 

“J would try these flush and flashy 
spirits with their own weapons, and 
play a little with them at their own 
vame. They do but prate about their 
exploits at fighting, drinking, and death- 
despising. IL can tell them of those 


maidens who duist enter as coolly asa 
modern bully into the ring, totake their 
chance with infuriated beasts of prey ; 
and [ can tell them of those who drank 
the molten lead as cheerfully as they do 
the juice of the grape, and handled the 
red fire, and played with the bickering 
flames as gaily as they do with love’s 
dimples or woman’s amorous tresses.” 
[Not very sermon-like language.| 
“ And what do they talk of war? Have 
they forgot Cromwell’s iron band, who 
made their ehivalry to skip ? or the 
Scots Cameronians, who seven times, 
with their Christian chief, received the 


Mnglish captains ? or Gustavus of the 
North, whose camp sung psalms in 
every tent ? Itis not so long that they 
should forget Nelson’s Methodists, who 
were the most trusted of that hero’s 
crew. Poor men, they know nothing 
who do not know out of their country’s 
history, who it was that set at nought 
the wilfulness of Henry VILL. and the 
sharp rage of the virgin Queen against 


her popish sister; and presented the 
petition of rights, and the bill of rights, 
and the claim of rights. Was it chiv- 
alry? was it blind bravery ? No; 
these second-rate qualities may do for a 
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pitched field, or a fenced ring; but 
when it comes to death or liberty, death 
or virtue, death or religion, they wax 
dubious, generally bow their necks un- 
der hardship, or turn their backs for a 
bait of honour, or a mess of sohd and 
substantial meat. This chivalry and 
brutal bravery can fight if you feed 
them well and bribe them well, or set 
Curist. Osserv. No. 261. 
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who fought with savage beasts; yea, of 


thanks of Marlborough, that first of 


liberty, and bore the black cruelty of 
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them well on edge ; but in the midst of 
hunger and nakedness, and want and 
persecution, in the day of a country’s 
direst need, they are cowardly, treach- 
erous, and of no avail, 

* Oli! these topers, these gamesters, 
these idle revellers, these hardened 
death-despisers ! they are a nation’s 
disgrace, a nation’s downfal. They 
devour the seed of virtue in the lands: 
they feed on virgimty, and modesty, 
and truth.” = pp. 926—-929. 

“Oh! it sickens the grave spirit of a 
man, to see how these swaggering bra- 
gadocios, Who have slain imumortality 
within their breast, bereaved their va- 
ture of its spiritual and eternal part, and 
brougiit themselves to the nature of the 
animal or merely roteilectual man, ex- 
ult in their degradation, make a merit 
of their loss, and pride themselves in 
their shame. ‘The thoughtless, godless 
generation have evacuated God from 
thew hearts, and they have filled them 
With sensual possessors ; or, making 
the taculues of reason their only guide, 
they have not sought after the recrea- 
ion of the spiritual man within—they 
have cut off commerce with the other 
world—it hath faded into a thin vision, 
or been rejected as a tabled mystery ; 
and being so despoiled of all that 
should have been the food of serious 
ineditauion over death, and grave pre- 
paratiop tor its arrival, the menu think 
themselves great for wanting that med- 
itation and caretulness whereof they 
have not the materials within them, 
nor cannot have, save by a regenera- 
tion of nature, and a resurrection of 
the hopes and tears of the world to 
come. And they will take into their 
profane lips to judge the children of 
God, whom they can no more under- 
stand, being destitute of spiritual lite, 
than the lower animals can understand 
our reasoning nature, or take upon 
them to juage our reasonable proces 
dure! It doth appear to me that the 
tiger who plungeth on with bare breast 
and unarmed claws upon surrounding 
deaths, hath as good utle to call the 
soldier coward, who casts a shield be- 
fore bis heart, and arms his right hand 
with steel, and clothes his mind with 
circumspection in tie hour of danger, 
as the sensual or even intellectual man 
hath to judge the spiritual ian oftiod 
and call him coward, because in te 
hour of his need he puts on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and the shield of 
faith, and the helmet of salvation, and, 
with the circumspection of prayer and 
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the word of God, struggles with the 
great adversary of the life of man.” 
pp. 532, 933. 


With all our desire to vindicate 
Mr. Irving, and with all our respect 
for his talents, and for the vigorous 
use he is disposed to make of them, 
we cannot do otherwise than disap- 
prove of the levity and coarseness 
which disfigure some parts of these 
Spirited passages. 

The volume concludes with a 
prayer for the Divine blessing. The 
passage immediately preceding con- 
tains an animated appeal, in Mr. 
Irving’s best manner, and well suited 
to close the work. <A part of it we 
subjoin.— 


* Do you disbelieve it then, do you 
think God will not be so bad as his 
word? When did he fail ? Did he fail 
at Eden, when the world fell ? Did he 
fail at the deluge, where the world was 
cleansed of all animation, save a hand- 
ful ? Did he fail upon the cities of the 
plain, though remonstrated with by his 
friend, the father of the faithful ? Fail- 
ed he in the ten plagues of Egypt, or 
against the seven nations of Canaan ; 
or, when he armed against his proper 
people, did ever his threatened judg- 
ments fail? Did he draw off when his 
own Son was suffering, and remove the 
cup from his innocent lips ? And think ye 
he will fail, brethren, of that future des- 
tiny, from which to retrieve us he hath 
undertaken all his wondrous works un- 
to the children of men! Why if it 
were but an idle threat, would he not 
have spared his only begotten Son, and 
not deliver him up to death ? That sa- 
cred bload, as it is the security of 
heaven to those who trust in it, is the 
very seal of hell to those who despise it. 
“ Disbelieve you cannot; brave it 
out you dare not ; then must you hope, 
at some convenient season, to reform. 
So hoped the five virgins who slumber- 
ed and slept without oil in their lamps ; 
and you know how they fared. Nei- 
ther have you forgotten how the mer- 
ehant, and the farmer, and the sons of 
pleasure, who refused the invitation to 
the marriage feast of the king’s son, 
were consumed with fire from heaven. 
What is your life, that you should trust 
init ; is it not even a vapour that spee- 
dily passeth away ? What security have 
you that Heaven will warn you before- 
hand; or that Heaven will help you to 
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repentance whenever you please ? Wilj 
the resolution of your mind gather 
strength as your other faculties of body 
and mind de scay ? Willsin grow weak- 
er by being a while longer indulged ; 

or God grow more friendly by being a 
while longer spurned ; or the Gosp el 
more persuasive by being a while lon- 
ger set at nought ? I rede you, beware 
of the thief of time, Procrastination. 
This day is as convenient as to-morrow ; 

this day is yours, to-morrow 1s not; 

this day isa day of mercy, to- -morrow 
may be a day of doom.” pp. 949, 946. 


From the copious extraets which 
have now been laid before the reader, 
he will have ample materials for 
enabling him to form a_ tolerably 
correct estimate of Mr. Irving’s 
work. The author is evidently a 
man of an ardent and powerful 
mind, and of considerable originality 
and compass of thought. His ex- 
pressions are frequently very forci- 
ble; his illustrations sometimes hap- 
py; and occasionally he speaks 
with commanding and almost irre- 
sistible eloquence. The great truths 
of Christianity he firmly maintains, 
and fearlessly promulgates, in a tone 
which would seem to declare him 
indifferent to human censure and 
human applause, and impressed with 
a deep sense of the vital importance 
of that Gospel of which he is a 
minister. To persons conversant 
with theological discussions, many 
of the statements contained in this 
work will be familiar enough: but, 
from the peculiar style of Mr. Irving, 
and his talent for amplifying a sub- 
ject and placing it under new points 
of view, even old truths and _illus- 
trations frequently put on, in this 
volume, an air of novelty, and carry 
with them unusual impressiveness. 
Had he known as well how to blot 
as to enforce, our praise would have 
been much less qualified than we 
are compelled to make it. He has 
unhappily afforded ample, and we 
are sorry to add just, scope for cri- 
ticism. The lovers of that art, how- 
ever, have not been sparing in their 
attacks upon him; nor have they 
always measured them by the equity 
of the case. Their onset bas in- 
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deed been fierce, and no ordinary 
strength could have _ withstood it. 
But Mr. Irving still survives ; and, 
if proof were needed that he is no 
common man, this circumstance 
alone would be decisive. Many as 
are the faults of this extraordinary 
volume, it certainly carries with it 
the evidence of powers which few 
nen possess. 

In the formation of his style, Mr. 
Irving appears to us to have been 
far from happy. He has endea- 
youred, indeed 


former days, but certainly with very 
questionable success: for it must 
be confessed—he has himself con- 
fessed it--that his book is, for the 
most part, “in an unwonted cos- 
tume of anguage, and a very un- 
gainly styie of sentiment.” To have 
written in good modern English, 
would have been an infinite improve- 
ment of the language, without de- 
tracting at all from the force of the 
sentiment. The imitation of writers 
of the olden time requires, under 
any circumstances, considerable 
taste and judgment; but Milton 
and Jeremy Taylor are peculiarly 
dangerous models; and, in Mr. Ir- 
ving’s case, the difficulty is increased 
by his not being a native English- 
man, and by his being a stranger, 
therefore, to that raciness of Eng- 
lish diction, and that true English 
idiomatic style, which possess such 
irresistible charms in these and other 
kindred writers. It would have 
been much more within the com- 
pass of his powers to have caught 
the more regular and latinized style 
of our modern English writers. But 
this he seems disposed to reject, 
as offering too mean and frigid a 
vehicle for the loftiness and fervour 
of his conceptions. And yet the 
language in which Burke poured 
forth his rich and copious streams 
of impassioned eloquence ; in which 
Fox thundered out his denuncia- 
tions against tyranny and oppres- 
sion; in which Pitt’s powers of per- 
suasion were successfully displayed, 


in the most intelligent assembly of 
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to follow some of 
the most distinguished worthies of 
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the universe, and in the face of the 
most formidable host of opponents 
which ever marshalled itself against 
a minister of state ; might, we think, 
have served even for Mr. Irving’s 
higher themes. He might have been 
well satisfied to adopt their style, 
without the attempt to revive that 
of a preceding century ;—an attempt 
which has issued in produci ing only 
a mongrel dialect, in which the 
beauties of the English language 
are not seldom sacrificed to quaint- 
ness and meretriciousness and bom- 
bast. If this be questioned, let any 
man, who is a judge of good writing, 
compare a few pages of Mr. Irving’s 
book with a few pages in any one 
of fifty authors whom we could 
name, and he will at once see our 
criticism decisively illustrated. Let 
him take, for instance, the oRATIONS 
of Lord Grenville on the French 
Slave Trade in 1814, or on the East- 
India’s Company’s Charter in 1813, 
or that Nobleman’s Preface to Lord 
Chatham’s Letters ; or let him take 
the Rev. Robert Hall’s argument 
against infidelity, or his funeral 
tribute to the Princess Charlotte, 
or any other of the writings of that 
distinguished Christian minister ; and 
he will at once see what a wide de- 
parture from the purity of the Eng- 
lish language may justly be laid to 
the charge of Mr. Irving. 

We admit that specimens of elo- 
quence of a very lofty kind are to 
be found in various parts of his 
work ; but there hangs over many, 
even of the se, a degree of obsc urity . 
which is at all times unpleasant, 


and which renders the author’s 
meaning abundantly open to mis- 
contruction, Mr. Irving most 


assuredly may be as clear in his 
enunciation as he is vigorous in his 
conceptions ; but, either through 
carelessness, or vicious imitation, 
or, as we suspect, from the joint 
influence of both, he frequently 
does injustice to himself, and leaves 
his reader in the dark as to his mean- 
ing. We do not here speak of such 
passages as the following: “ In this 
inquiry into the experience of the 
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disembodied soul, we follow the 
method which the mathematicians 


do in their higher calculations ; from 
certain partial changes which are 
given in one state of the variable 
quantity, 
the change in another state of the va- 
riable quantity, and present the latter 
in a function of the former” (p. 301) 
for, although this is mere Heathen 
Greek to us, it may be clear as day- 
light tothe disciples of evanescent 
quantities. We speak of para- 
graphs which have nothing particu- 
larly technical about them 3 but in 
which the sense is sometimes so 
buried under a covering of words, 
and there is such 
phraseology, as to render the pre- 
cise meaning of the author very 
difficult indeed to be ascertained. 
And if we should goto the con- 
sideration of particular words and 


expressions ;—if we were to speak of 


the * merry making” at the crea- 
tion (p. 185); of the 
mankind, as implied in the word 


fortunately (p.178), in having no 


conditions of salvation laid upon 
tiem :—if we were to descend to 
the course or uncouth terms which 
so frequently surprise us, such as 
threnes, rede, wis, open, up, aye. 
sweating and sweltering,God bandy- 
ing wip &e. &e. &Acw3 Mr. Irving 


would himself “be astonished how 
little in some of these particulars he 
has attended to the common rules 
of good taste and respectable so- 
ciety. In a new edition, we hope that 
he will be at the pains to expunge 
these, and many other deformities 
which might be pointed out. 

But we are afraid, that, with all 
its acknowledged merits, the vo- 
lume before us is not exempt from 
the ability to still more serious 
objections. We doubt not Mr. 
Trving’s profound reverence for the 
Deity: we believe this to be the 
deep feeling of his heart; but we 
are constrained to say, that he has 
some.imes adopted a phraseology 
which such reverential feeling will 
scarcely warrant or allow. We 
could have well spared the form of 
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we ascertain the amount of 


an involution of 


cood-luck of 
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asseveration, “ By the spirit of our 
fathers,’ &c. But what we particu. 
‘larly object to, are passages like the 
following : : “ Having already taken 
his {the Almighty °s] constitution 
of government to task, it remain 
that we take vo vAsk the judgment 
and the aah dwhichis {are} to pas; 
thereon.” (p. 326.) “To task” has 
not, in common parlance, the same 
force as to inquire into, to examine, 
Again: “If Christ had done no 
more than promulgate the code de- 
tailed above,....1 should have shut u; 
this argument of Judgment to come 
weed should have advised to pre- 
serve it for its good quatlities......but 
as an instrument to suDGE upon, | 
should have been altogether dumb in 
its defence,” (p. 174.) Again : “Now 
if God did withdraw 4 your "footsteps 
fr om such high walks of virtue, | 
‘should hesitate once or twice whe- 
ther it was better to listen to him or 
not,” (p. 368.) The hypotheses on 
which these remarks are founded, 
ought not to be framed: it should 
never, even for argument’s sake, be 
assumed to be possible that God 
can act in any way inconsistent 
with his holy attributes. 

Perhaps some of these expres- 
sionsare to be traced to the “ én- 
genium perfervidum Scotorum,” to 
the warmth and ene rgy with which 
a native of Caledonia prosecutes 
his cause: and hence, too, may be 
explained the apparent want ot 
caution with which points of doe- 
trine are sometimes propounded in 
this work. Wehinted at this sub- 
ject in our former Number ; and 
Mr. Irving must not be surprised i! 
he should be quoted as an advocate 
for the most opposite views in reli- 
gion. One will charge him with 
preaching unconditional salvation. 
and will quote his express sentiment 
(p. 177) that “the boon of forgive- 
ness ts unconditional”’—a statement 
which he repeats in the following 
pages ;—and yet he may be cited 
as suspending our salvation upon 
the condition of repentance toward 
God and faith toward our Lord 


Jesus Christ. We are far from mean- 
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ing to say that he does, in fact, con- 
tradict himse If; but has he guarde d 
with sufficient caution against the 
hazard of mistake ? 

We do not, for our own parts, 
very much object to this fervid 
temper, nor to that spirit of manly 
independence with which it is gene- 
rally associated; but it would have 
been as well if the consciousness of 
it had been less obtrusively brought 
forward in this volume. Doubtless 
Mr. Irving does occasionally (see in 
particular the last chapter) use, with 
respect to himself, disqualifying 
phrases, which ought not to be over- 
looked: but the more prevailing 
tone is that of authority, and supe- 
riority, and self-confidence; of a 
spirit which brooks not submission 
and almost claims infallibility, and 
which looks down from too high an 
elevation upon the world beneath 
him. Sometimes it seems to take a 
tinge of Radicalism—pp. 245 ; 258 ; 
286; 329—yet Mr. Irving is a loy- 
al subject. Sometimes it appears to 
set him up as the enlightener and 
reformer of mankind: the Preface 
is, in this respect, particularly un- 
happy : yet we fairly acquit him of 
any such intended assumption, But 
most frequently it contents 
with lametations over the stupidi- 
tyand degeneracy of the age he lives 
in. There is something in these 
wailings which has often forced from 
us an involuntary smile. We can- 
not be angry, although it is neces- 
sarily our misfortune to belong to 
this degenerate species. ‘Why 
should it have fallen,” as Mr. Irving 
indignantly exclaims, “ why should 
it have fallen to my lot to rebuke 
such a generation 2?” (p. 447.) We 
really cannot tell why: we only 
hope that he may improve them by 
his rebukes. We do not, however, 
think quite so ill of the intellect and 
talents of mankind as Mr. Irving 
seems to do. 
Christian poets, even in these later 
days ; and great divines 3 and emi- 
nent statesmen 3 and orators inferior 
io few whom the world hath seen. 
Enterprises of humanity have never 


itself 


We have to boast of 
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been more zealously undertaken, or 
conducted to more glorious resuits: 
and discoveries have been made 
in every region of art and nature, 
and are still daily advancing, in a 
wav unknown to our fathers. We 
are persuaded, therefore, that there 
is no lack of talent in the land; end 
we hope that Mr. Irving will not be 
induced to despair of us too svon. 
He may do the worl! a great deal 
of good ; and he }ias our best wish- 
es for his success. 

It is not difficult f 
censure when attacked in 
but,in the warmth of his 
indignation, our author has 
more special and pointed in his an- 
imadversions than quite befits the 
pulpit. Wordsworth, indeed, is a 
* prodigious” favourite ; but South- 


men to bear 
the muss ¢ 

zeal and 
been 


ev, Lord Byron, and Moore, have 
fallen successively ‘under his lash. 
Leaving Byron and Moore to his 
tender mercies, we cannot ut ex- 
press our strong disapprobation at 
his treatment of Southey. The 
“ Vision of Judgment” may be as 
unworthy of the subject as Mr. 
Irving represents it: but Mr South- 
ey is notthe enemy of his country’s 
religion: he is not a man who 
would esteem blasphemy a_ virtue, 


when it makes for loyalty : he is 
not a member of that school which, 
in the preface to the very work 
condemned by Irving, he de- 


scribes as “the S :tanic schoo! :” 
no man is more hetcd by the writers 
of this school than 3: and what- 
ever censure Mr. trving micht 


choose to pass upon the Viston or 
JupDGMENT, the writer of it is emi- 
nently entitled to most respectful 
consideration. 

We will not stop to extract what 
Mr. Irving says of our public amuse- 
ments in town; or of the sickly 
sentimentality of our rural] pursuits ; 
or of the sensual enchantments of the 
school of Byron and of Moore— 
those “ high- -priests of the senses, 
and ministers of the Cyprian god- 
dess,” who “ bewitch the intellectual 
and moral and spiritual! bei ‘ing’ ’ of our 
* young men and women”’—for we 











have no substantial difference with 
him on these points. But, to go 
a step higher: what thinks. Mr. Ir- 
ving of our universities ? 


“ Oh! that the spirit of the antients 
would rise again and ashame these 
modern men, who go dreaming in uni- 
versities over a philosophy which hath 
no kenel of nourishing food, a_philoso- 
phy of mind they call it, but it is a mind 
without a heart,—who go wearying the 
dull ear of senates with talk about law, 
and jargon about the moral govern- 
ment of men; while in all their 
researches after wisdom and govern- 
ment, they see no form nor comeliness 
inthe institutes of God, and hear no 
music to enchant them in the gospel of 
Christ, though it poureth the full dia- 
pason of harmony into the heart of 
man :—-which their deafness to the 
voice divine doth interpret the platonic 
notion of the music of the spheres,— 
most ravishing melody ever sounding i in 
our ears, yet inaudible from the noise 
and bustle in the midst of which we 
have our abodes. Methinks the quiet 
groves of Pythagoras, where they would 
have five years of silent meditation 
with their own thoughts and study of the 
divine oracles ; or the school of Socra- 
tes, that chastiser of haughty sophists ; 
or the oratory of Paul, who converted 
members of the renowned Areopagus, 
and shook monarchs upon their royal 


seats ; something equally powerful 
were necced to move this age and gen- 


eration of jiearned men, who look to 
Christ as if he were a fanatic, above 
whose ignoble sphere they stand most 
hichiy exalted.” pp. 206, 207. 

“JT cannot find in my heart to speak 
against imtellect, and, thanks be to God, 
I am not called by my Christian calling 
to speak againstit. It is ahandmaiden 
of religion, and religion loveth to be 
adorned at itshands. But must I speak 
the truth, that it is often a handmaiden 
of other mistresses with whom religion 
hath no fellowship ; of vanity, of power, 
of carnal pleasure, and of filthy lucre. 
Go to the seats of learning, which intel- 
lect decked for herself with chaste and 
simple ornainents, where she dwelt in 
retirement from noise and folly, woving 
meditation under the cool shade, or 
forcing her to yield her hidden secrets to 
midnight research and mortification, 
what find you generally but pomp pa- 
rading it under vain apparel, sense re- 
joicing over feast and frolic, youth dot- 
ing upon outward distinctions, and age 
doting on idle and luxurious ease. Such 
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are a sort of sacrilegious ministers in 
the temple of intellect. They profane 
its show-bread to pamper the palate, its 
everlasting lamp they use to light unho- 
ly fires within their breast, and show 
them the way to the sensual chambers 
of sense and worldliness. This is the 
intellectual life against which I pro- 
claim that it will not stand before the 
throne of Judgment.” pp. 444, 445. 


In some instances, all this may 
possibly apply: if intended to be 
generally descriptive, we pronounce 
itto be altogether unjust. 

To go yet one step farther : what 

thinks he of the persons usually stig- 
matized as * Evangelical 7” We 
have to complain here, as in the 
cases just adduced, of great want 
of discrimination. The persons styl- 
ed Evangelical are frequently men- 
tioned by him, and sometimes in 
terms of affectionate respect ; but, 
on other occasions, most assuredly 
they are grievously and unaccount- 
ably misrepresented. Let us hear 
Mr. Irvi ing. 


“ The evangelical preachers there- 
fore are right in referring all past pro- 
gress, and ‘deriving all hope of future 
progress from free unmerited grace, 
from the influence and power of the 
Spirit of God ; and the moral preach- 
ers who uphold man’s power to aid and 
abet the work, and man’s right to share 
in the glory, are doubtless in the wrong, 
inasmuch as human nature in her most 
gifted forms and in her most favourable 
moods and conditions, did never win 
any way towards the Divinity, till the 
Divinity himself gave the knowledge to 
inform her, the impulse to move her, 
and the motives to carry heron. But 
the evangelical preachers, as they are 
called, though right in the main drift of 
their discoursing, are defective, it seems 
to me, inthe wisdom of their details; 
and herein, as I think is their chief de- 
fect, in giving too little weight to the 
word of ‘God, which they hold to be a 
dead inefficient letter until the Spirit 
of God put meaning into its passages. 
Thisis at once to lock up the greaf 
storehouse of truth, which God has in 
every part accommodated to the wants 
and faculties of man, and to leave the 
world in as starving astate as ever. We 
areout atsea once more, and have no 
star to guide our way. I, as a preach- 
er, cannot move a step with an unregen- 
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’ erate man, if so be that we cannot come 
_ jpto contact upon the word of God. I 
’ must shut up the prophecy and seal the 
' testimony, if so be that to his under- 

standing it isa blank and unmeaning 
 jegend; and we must goa cruising over 


BBA tonsa 


the handy works and providence of 
God, if so be that his word is dark to us 
as darkest midnight. Now I do not 


wish to goto war with the evangelical 


preachers, I love them so well; but I 
cannot help challenging them, why 
they preach, as they wisely do, the 
truths of Christ crucified to the unre- 
venerate, if so be the unregenerate can 
by no means lay hand upon any of 
these truths ? All their practice con- 
futes their theory, that the word of God 
isa riddle unresolvable, a mystery un- 
searchable, which cannot be found out 
by the understandings of men.” pp. 


| 464, 469. 


In conformity with these views, 
they are in subsequent pages rep- 
resented as maintaining that the Bi- 
ble is a sealed book unintelligible to 


— menin their natural state ; and that 


a stroke of the Spirit is necessary 


before the word can be perused: 
_ they cast mist and mystery upon its 


intelligent face, &c. &c. In short, 


they strip the word of God of all 


intrinsic efficacy. Such is the sum 
of the charges brought forward a- 
gainst them in the eighth part of this 
work ; and they are entitled to se- 
rious consideration. Either they 
are true, and the persons thus ar- 
raigned throw discredit upon the 
volume of inspiration; or they are 
unfounded, and Mr Irving should 
have informed himself better before 
he ventured to make them. 

Now, we should be glad to ask 
Mr. Irving to what persons he at- 
taches the name of Evangelical 
Preachers? Is it to men who 
preach the same great truths of the 
Gospel which, in the midst of much 
extraneous matter, he himself sets 
forth in this volume? We presume 
that it is: he doubtless applies the 
term as the world around him, which 
loves this species of invective, gen- 
erally applies it. Ifso, we meet the 
charge at once by a clear and posi- 
tive and distinct denial. 

{t is no secret, and no man with 
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his eyes open can have failed to per- 
ceive, that the persons usually stig- 
matized as Evangelical, are those 
who lend their aid to Bible and Mis- 
sionary societies. ‘This is a sum- 
mary process for bringing home the 
accusation; and the inquisitorial 
black-book, of which we have heard 
so much as includine the names of 


the Evangelical Clergy (since we 
must per force use that term.) was 


probably compiled from the docu- 
ments furnished by these institu- 
tions. It is atest conclusive. To 
promote the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures through the medium ot these 
detested societies, is as certain an 
evidence of “ Evangelical tenden- 
cies” as if men catricd the name 
imprinted and burnt in their fore- 
heads. We ask then, are these the 
persons who disparage the word of 
God by declaring it to be unintelli- 
gible? Are these the men who 
affirm, while preaching, as they 
wisely do, the truths of Christ cru¢ 
cified to the unregenerate, that the 
unregenerate can by no means lay 
hold on any of these truths? We 
ask, further, Do not they in fact 
honour the word of God, by assert- 
ing its power to make men wise un- 
to salvation, through faith in Christ 
Jesus ; and concur, in general, with 
the views stated by Mr. Irving him- 
self in the very pages which profess 
to be written in confutation of their 
errors ? Weask, whether the men 
who hold the sentiments here so 
unaccountably ascribed to “ evan- 
gelical preachers,” are not in fact 
their opponents ? These men noto- 
riously deny the utility of circulating 
the Holy Scriptures, because of the 
supposed inefficacy of the simple 
word of God; because even—we 
blush to speak it—of its eften mis- 
chievous tendency; alleging con- 
tinually, that of itself it can produce 
no manner of benefit. We ask, 
whether the enemies of the Bible 
Society, some of whom have since 
been awarded to high places, did 
not urge it as an argument against 
the friends of that institution, that 
they held the mere reading of the 
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Scriptures to be quite sufficient for 
life and salvation ? The fact is in- 
disputable. These calumniated in- 
dividuals are assailed by charges so 
opposite and so conflicting, as 
abundantly to prove the absurdity 
and unjustness of them in each case. 
‘They maintain,’ says the pre- 
endled lover of the Church, “ that 
the reading of the Scriptures alone 
is sufficient to salvation !”—“ they 
maintain,” says our author, “ that it 
is of no possible service ; a sealed 
book ; unintelligible from the begin- 
ning to the end!” We reply, they 
hold neither the one opinion nor the 
other: the charge in both cases is 
pure fiction : and both parties ought 
to be better adyised than to publish 
such unwarrantable and unfounded 
statements. We allow, indeed, 
that, in opposing the natural pride 
and self-sufficiency of man, what are 
called the Evangelical Clergy insist 
strongly—and would not Mr. Irving 
do so?—on the necessity, so often 
declared in Scripture, of a Divine 
influence to render the word of God 
effectual for the purposes of repen- 
tance, faith, holiness, and salvation ; 
but do not those who teach this, 
teach also that the Holy Spirit is 
promised to all who seek him ? Do 
they not inculcate the diligent read- 
ing of the Scriptures, as an appoint- 
ed means of obtaining this Divine 
instruction ? And do they not tell 
their hearers, that if they under- 
stand not the leading truths of the 
Bible, or are not suitably affected by 
them, it is because they suffer their 
minds to be blinded, and their hearts 
hardened, by the deceitfulness of 
sin; and because they have not 
looked up in humility and sincerity 
to God to instruct them? But is 
there any thing in this that is un- 
scriptural; or that makes either 
man a mere machine, or the word of 
God a mere useless “ beggarly ele- 
ment?” We say not, indeed we 
know not, what some three or four 
individuals in the United Kingdom 
—if so many there be—may teach ; 
but we are very sure that the body 
of what are called “ the Evangelical 
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Clergy” ought not in fairness to be 
visited with the faults or absurdities 
of these erratic illuminati. 

From Mr. Irving, this sort of ac- 
cusation comes with a_ peculiarly 
bad grace, and he is one of the last 
persons who ought to have made it. 
Possessing, as he does, the oppor- 
tunity to be better informed, he 
ought to have known that the asser- 
tion could not be supported. The 
other accusers, who suppose every 
man whom they find it convenient 
to brand as Evangelical to be a 
Calvinist of course, have, on the 
whole subject, a plea of ignorance 
which will hardly avail the minister 
of “ the Caledonian Church.” They 
have persuaded each other that the 
Evangelical preachers are their 
natural enemies. Mr. Irving ought 
to know, that if the principles oi 
Divine truth which he labours to 
inculcate are held and enforced by 
any members of the Church of 
England, they are taught by the 
very class “* whom he loves so well,” 
but whom he has, nevertheless, so 
strangely misunderstood. The ac- 
cusers noticed above have a great 
object in traducing the so-called 
* Evangelicals ;” for, if successful 
in their schemes, they will not only 
be delivered from doctrines which 
they would not willingly tolerate, 
but they will secure, as they think, 
the stability of that church which 
those teachers are so wickedly un- 
dermining. ‘These men, therefore, 
however ignorant on the subject ot 
their affirmation, have, according to 
their own notions at least, a reason 
for their conduct. Mr. Irving can 
have none ; and by discrediting on 
such grounds the preachers stigma- 
tized as Evangelical, he not only 
violates truth and justice, but does 
injury to the cause of genuine reli- 
gion. 

In stating that Mr. Irving can 
have no reason for the charge, 
which with so much labour he con- 
nects with the Evangelical preach- 
ers, we must be understood to speak 
ofthem under a general view. The 
probability is, that he has, in some 
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particular instance, had just ground 
of offence, and has somewhat has- 
tily visited it upon the whole body 
a class of persons, we are happy to 
say, very numerous, and daily in- 
creasing ; and which comprises 
some of the most learned, zealous, 
prudent, and useful ministers in the 
Christian church. “ Oh!” says 
Mr. Irving, adverting still te the 
‘same class, “} hate such ignorant 
_prating, because it taketh the high 








‘airs of orthodoxy, and would blast 


'me as a heretical liar, if I go to 


‘teach the people that the word of 
God is a well-spring of life, unto 
which they have but to stoop their 


| lips in order to taste its sweet and re- 


freshing waters, and be nourished 
unto life eternal. But these high 
airs and pitiful pelting words are 
very trifling to me,” &c. &c. We 
hope they are: but who has assu- 
med them? Some ignorant enthusi- 
ast, whom party spirit, with its usual 


) talent for discrimination, bas desig- 


nated as “ evangelical ?” ‘That Mr. 
Irving has met with such treatment 
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we doubt not: but let him visit the 
injury upon the head of the delin- 
quent ; and not, after holding up 
some individuals of this class as men 


who would grace a mitre, then 
_ speak, almost in the same breath, 


of the whole body, with hatred of 
their ignorant prating, and their airs 
of insolent orthodoxy. 

We are not friendly to the lan- 
guage of challenge and defiance in 
religious controversy : it seems to 
us sadly out of place: and yet 
there is something in the decisive 
and unhesitating tone of Mr. Irving 
on this point, which induces us to 
call upon him, as he values his cha- 
racter for discernment, either to re- 
tract his accusations, or to produce 
the instances, from among the ac- 
credited writers of the Evangelical 
school, on which they are founded. 
We have turned, without anxiety in- 
deed, to the works of many of them ; 
and among them, to those of the 
elder Venn, and especially to his 
Whole Duty of Man, and to the Ser- 
mons of his revered son; to the 

Cunist. Osseny. No. 261. 
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Essays and the Commentary and 
the Sermons of Thomas Scott ; to 
the writings of Gisborne; to the 
works of Newton ; to the discourses 
of Cooper, of the two Milners, of 
Wilson, and Cecil, and Cunning- 
ham, and Hoare, and Kobinson, and 
many others dead and living ; and 
we have not only not discovered in 
them any statements calculated to 
substantiate such a charge, but we 
could produce from every one of 
them the most triumphant evidence 
of its injustice. 

To speak fairly our sentiments on 
these matters : we are very sorry to 
observe the tone which is frequently 
adopted in this volume against per- 
sons of religious clrarecter and reli- 
gious profession. We have as little 
respect as our author himself enter- 
tains, for party spirit, and dogmati- 
zing shibboleths, and refined and 
finical creeds ; but we like not the 
contemptuous way in which reli- 
gious men are often held up in these 
pages to derision and contempt. 
Is it true, that the pious have fore- 
sworn all interest in civil affaire 
(p. 2455) that there is a constant 
demand on the part of the religious 
world for the preaching of faith 
and forgiveness, and that they are 
constantly kicking against the 
preaching of Christ’s morals (p. 
363 ;) that their appetite is only 
for mercy, whilst they disrelish 
righteousness and judgment ; or if 
righteousness, that the constant de- 
mand is, that it should be the impu- 
ted » righteousness of Christ, not 
our own personal righteousness 2 
Are these indeed “the features of 
the evangelical part of men 2” Is it 
their custom to “ lay asleep the ac- 
tive spirit of man, by the constant 
charm of a few words sounded and 
sounded and eternally sounded 
about Christ’s sufficiency to save ?” 
(p. 364.) And is it Mr. Irving’s 
misfortune—the consequence of his 
being cast amongst “ the degenerate 
spirits of this groveling age”—to 
listen to the monotonous, untmagi- 
native dogmatizings of modern 
saints (p. 246;) to hear the con- 
77 
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stant babbling about simple reliance 
and simple dependence upon Christ, 
instead of more scriptural and 
sound-minded calls to activity and 
perseverance ufter perfection ? (p. 
365.) He has, doubtless, met with 
some such characters, and heard 
this species of disquisition : but to 
say that such are the features of 
* the evangelical part of men,’ or 
to ascribe to them generally such a 
mode of teaching, is only to place in 
a very questionable light his own 
knowledge or his candour. Is it fair, 
or reasonable, that those learned, 
zealous, pious, and most valuable 
men, who preach the truth in the 
love of it, and conform their lives to 
the rule of the Gospel, and submit, 
without a murmur, to every sort of 
proscription which can take place 
under a free government, in order to 
circulate the Scriptures ;—is it rea- 
sonable, we ask, to include them all 
in one sweeping and undiscrimina- 
ting sentence, because some babbler, 
some tyro, furnished perhaps with 
eighty-seven questions and eighty- 
seven answers, and. utterly unable 
to stir a step beyond that horn- 
book of orthodoxy, has offended Mr. 
Irving ? 

It is one great fault of this writer 
—a great fault, amidst many re- 
deeming excellencies—that he gives 
so freely, and without apparent sus- 
picion, the reins to his imagination ; 
and that, even on questions of grave 
and serious discussion, in which it is 
impossible to proceed with steps too 
cautious and reverent, he deals in 
theories which are sometimes, to say 
the least, of a very doubtful descrip- 
tion. We advert more particularly 
to his sentiments, previously noticed, 
about the intermediate state. His 
discussion on this subject is not 
only, to our minds, a gratuitous pry- 
ing into things withheld from mortal 
inquisition, a hazardous attempt to 
be wise above what is written ; but 
in its effect on the mind, as far as 
any effect is likely to be produced 
by it, far more injurious than useful. 
But our limits absolutely forbid us 
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to enter at present on this wide field 
of remark. 

Had we not already extended 
this article to an unusual length, we 
should have added a few remarks 
upon Mr. Irving’s notions about the 
former Arcadian simplicity of our 
countrymen ;—about the condition, 
as respects the future world, of vir. 
tuous heathens, and of the brute 
creation ;—and should especially 
have noticed a subject, to which we 
have already very briefly adverted, 
the use of religious ministrations to 
the sick, and the efficacy of a death- 
bed repentance. Upon this last 
question our author expresses him- 
self in very strong terms towards the 
close of the volume. His object is 
most laudable,—to warn men of the 
mischief of putting off to a period of 
sickness the momentous concerns of 
eternity: but if all his observations 
were to be literally understood, and 
to be generally admitted as correct, 
their tendency, as we apprehend, 
would be, to dishearten ministers in 
the prosecution of a most important 
duty, and drive the trembling sinner 
to despair. If the author would 
qualify a few of his assertions on 
this point, he might, without detract- 
ing in any notable degree from the 
force of his argument, speak in 

terms more accordant, not only with 
the word of God, but with the sug- 
gestions of Christian hope, and the 
testimony of at least occasional ex- 
perience. Into these topics, how- 
ever, we shall not enter: for it is 
time to bring this article to a close. 
If we be correct in supposing that 
this volume furnishes not an unfair 
view of Mr. Irving’s powerful and 
impressive manner of preaching— 
(although it comprises several di- 
gressions, and several points of dis- 
cussion, such as that about the value 
of the press, the excellence of words, 
&ec. &c. which could scarcely find 
a commodious place in an ordinary 
sermon )—we are surprised neither 
at his alleged popularity, nor at the 
class of persons who frequent his 
chapel. That his discourses are 
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not adapted to the poor, is obvious : 
to the poor man they must be abso- 
lutely in an unknown tongue. We 
hope, therefore, that we shall never 
see this style, even if it were other- 
wise faultless, adopted in those 
churches and chapels which are 
attended by mixed congregations : 
but in the particular case of Mr. 
Irving, we know too little of his 
congregation to offer on this head 
any very pointed objection. If he 
can reach the dignified classes of 
society, and bring to Hatton Garden 
the intellectual sinners and infidels 
ofthe West; and imparta due sense 
of the value of true religion to per- 
sons who, from some unhappy cir- 
cumstances attendant upon rank, 
suffer in this respect all the mis- 
chiefs of extreme degradation in 
society ; he will have rendered a 
great service, both to the individuals 
themselves, and to the cause of 
truth. Ile pleads, for instance, for 
the promotion to ecclesiastical places 
of trust and authority of such men 
as our Newtons and our Scotts. If 
he can prevail upon the dispensers 
of this sort of patronage to attend 
to the interests of religion; if he 
can induce them to inform their 
minds upon this most grave and se- 
rious subject; can persuade them 
that they are deeply responsible for 
the sacred trust committed to them ; 
and that they must render an ac- 
count—an account, in this case, 
above most others, tremendously 
awful ;—it is difficult to say how 
great may be the benefit conferred 
upon society at large. We will 
hepe the best; and would there- 
fore, in this particular instance, 
object nothing to the preacher on 
the ground of his discourses being 
above the level of vulgar apprehen- 
sion. But we are not sure that they 
may not be rendered yet more use- 
ful, even to the great, by cultivating 
a purer taste and a milder temper. 
We are not sure, although Mr. Irving 
urges, and most impressively urges, 
when he sees occasion, the great 
truths of the Gospel, that he is not 
too much under the guidance of the 


od 
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ignis fatuus of human intellect, and 
that he does not walk too much by 
this light ; and we should deprecate 
it as a serious evil, if the doctrines 
of the Gospel of Christ were in any 
way to be rendered less prominent 
in his sermons, or be less likely to 
gain attention, on account of his 
love of ranging in the fields of mere 
intellectual speculation. We. will 
not adopt Mr. Irving’s rather singu- 
lar image, introduced by him on 
another occasion, and call intellect 
the night-mare of religion : but we 
are not without apprehension, lest 
many of his fashionable hearers 
should be caught rather by the 
tinsel decorations of the truth than 
bythe truth itself; should be de- 
lighted with the impressive elo- 
quence of the preacher, rather than 
instructed and really moved by his 
doctrines: should revel in an intel- 
lectual banquet, while their under- 
standings are, in reference to true 
religion, as dark as_ before, their 
hearts unaffected, their consciences 
at ease and asleep. We say not 
this to discourage Mr. Irving, but in 
the way of friendly admonition. His 
object, we are persuaded, is, not to 
please the imagination, but to bring 
home to the bosoms and consciences 
of men the things which belong 
unto their peace; and this object, 
we trust, he will keep steadily in 
view, as the one paramount end of 
his ministerial labours. If it ever 
has happened, that “those who 
caine to scoff remained to pray,” it 
may likewise happen that persons 
who come in the first instance to be 
gratified with the display of talent, 
may be made partakers of that 
wisdom about which hey neithe 
cared nor thought; and, standing, 
as they do, in their elevated places, 
like the lights and beacons of a 
dreary world, like “ cities set on 
a hill, which cannot be hid,” may, 
both by their influence and example, 
impart essential benefit to others. 

To conclude: Mr. Irving, it must 
be admitted, is placed in a situation 
of great difficulty, both as it respects 
friends and foes; assailed on the 
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one hand by intemperate hostility, 
and carressed and flattered, on the 
other, beyond any example of mo- 
dern times. We certainly hope to 
see him stand his ground, unafiected 
alike by malignant censure, or by 
misjudging praise. Calumny will 
ere long, find some other object of 
attack ; and the tide of popularity, 
which at present sets in so strongly 
toward Hatton Garden, will cease 
to flow, and a reflux mav be expect- 
edto commence. Our author will 
then find his proper level, and it 
will not be a lowone. If he avail 
himself of the benefit to be derived 
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from friendly criticism, and, retain- 
ing his zeal in enforcing the great 
iruths of religion, continue to put 
forth his whole strength in the 
cause, unmoved by the frowns or the 
flattery of any human being, he 
will probably become, under the 
Divine blessing, an instrument of 
extensive good; and find, in the 
success of his Christian labours, a 
reward, in comparison with which 
all earthly honours and distinctions, 
the praise of eloquence, the repu- 
tation of talent, and the caresses of 
the great and the noble, are lighter 
than dust in the balance. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
PrePaRineG for publication:—Hore 
Cravene ; or, the Craven Dialect ex- 
emplified ;—Suggestions on Christian 
Education, by the late Amos Green. 

In the press:—The Koromantyn 
Slaves, or West-Indian Sketchings ;— 
The Star in the East, and other Poems, 
by Josiah Conder ;—The Young Na- 
turalist, by Alicia Mant ;—Life of Sal- 
vator Rosa, by Lady Morgan. 

Not less than thirty small weekly 
miscellanies have been started within 
these few months, and some of them 
have attained a large extent of circula- 
tion. Notcoming under the direct regu- 
lations of stainp duty, they are afforded 
at the low price of two-pence, and some 
even ata penny, each. They shew the 
great demand for supplies of reading, 
arising from the wide extension of ed- 
ucation. Many of them, however, we 
fear, are not of a character to tun the 
faculty of reading to much _ profit; 
though some of them « ppear to be of a 
higher character. 

As we did not announce the com- 
mencement of a periodical work enti- 
tled “ The Liberal,” a work devoted to 
the cause of obscenity, radicalism, and 
infidelity, we scarcely know whether it 
is worth while to state that it is now de- 
funct. Four numbers only have satiat- 
ed or disgusted the public; and it is 
pleasing to find that not even the pen 
of Lord Byron has been able to gain a 
sale for a work of such disgracefully bad 
principles, and, equally bad taste. 

Recent sales of valuable pictures in 


London, would not seem to indicate in 
our countrymen either a want of money, 
or of taste for the fine arts. Garrick’s 
Pictures, lately sold, produced nearly 
4000/. The four “ Election” pictures, 
by Hogarth, fetched 1,650 guineas.— 
Mr. W. Taylor’s collection, lately sold, 
produced 25,000l. The following are 
a few items; The Vision St. Jerome, 
by Parmegiano, 3,050 guineas ; Land- 
scape, by Rubens, 2603 guineas; two 
Landscapes,by Hobbima,1750 guineas ; 
Cattle, by Paul Potter, 1210; Mrs, 
Siddons, as the Tragic Muse, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 1750 guineas.—The 
sale of the late Mr. Nollekin’s Statua- 
ry produced such prices as the follow- 
ing: A Bust of Sterne, by Nollekins, 
601. ; four Terra-cottas, by John of 
Boulogne, 53/.; Venus pouring Am- 
brosia, by Nollekins, 231/.; an antique 
Minerva, 162/.; Bust of Commodus, 
3361. ; Mercury, 1471. 

The Library of Bonaparte has lately 
been sold by auction in London. Many 
of the books had marginal notes in the 
hand-writing of the owner. They did 
not, however, rise to such high prices as 
might have been expected. Several 
letters, signed by Bonaparte, fetch sums 
not exceeding 11. 16s each. His walk- 
ing-stick, formed of tortoise-shell, with 
a musical-head, sold for 381. 

It is stated that a gentleman of the 
Royal Institution has exhibited, in a li- 
quid form, limpid and colourless like 
water, various aé€riform substances, 
namely nitrous oxide, carbonic acid, 
sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydro- 
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gen, and cyanogen. The gases are 
caused to be evolved from substances 
containing them in sealed glass tubes, 
when the pressure of the evolved gas 
occasions its condensation into a fluid. 
The same thing, it is stated, has been 
effected by mechanically forcing the 
gases into a strong vessel immersed in a 
frigorific mixture, 

The length of streets now lighted 
with gas in London extends over 215 
miles ; the main pipes belonging to 
the four companies reaching to this 
distance; and from these branch off 
smaller pipes, conveying the light to 
shops, private dwellings, &c. which may 
be calculated at a distance greater than 
the length of the mains, The quanti- 
ty of coal used for supplying gas a- 
mounts yearly to between thirty and 
forty thousand chaldrons, 


IRELAND. 

A circumstance scarcely credible has 
transpired before the Commissioners of 
Government respecting Ireland, which 
casts great light on the state of that un- 
happy country, and proves at least that 
education and literature are not among 
the causes of its maladies ;—it is, that in 
eleven counties there is nota single 
bookseller’s shop ! Those whoargue that 
education tends to excite a spirit of dis- 
content and insubordination among the 
poor, will find it somewhat difficult to 
apply their theory to the actual state of 
Ireland. The friends of education, on 
the contrary, will feel themselves en- 
couraged to renewed zeal and exertion 
in diffusing this invaluable boon, from 
every new proof either of the evils which 
result from its absence, or of the bless- 
ings which, when rightly directed, it 
invariably confers. 

The rotation in which the Irish Pre- 
lates sit in Parliament is according toa 
double cycle ; the one consisting of the 
four Archbishops, and the other of the 
eighteen Bishops. The cycle of the 
Archbishops, is completed in four ses- 
sions; that of the Bishops iu six, there 
being three Bishops in rotation every 
session. The two cycles commenced 
together the first session after the Un- 
ion. At the end of twelve sessions they 
again commence together, and will con- 
stantly continue so to do at the end of 
twelve sessions. The following list, 
which completes the whole of the 
twelve sessions, may be useful for refer- 
ence:— 

1, Primate, Meath, Kildare, Derry. 
2. Dublin, Raphoe, Limerick, Dro- 
more. 
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3. Cashel, Elphin, Down, Waterford 

4. Tuam, Ferns, Cloyne, Cork. 

5. Primate, Killaloe, Kilmore, Clogh- 
er. 

6. Dublin, Ossory, Killala, Clonfert. 

7. Cashel, Meath, Kildare Derry. 

8. Tuam,Raphoe, Limerick,Dromore. 

9. Primate, Elphin, Down, Waterford. 
10. Dublin, Ferns, Cloyne, Cork. 
11. Cashel,Killaloe,Kilmore, Clogher. 
12. Tuam, Ossory, Killala, Clonfert. 


FRANCE. 

M. Dupin, in a paper read before the 
French Academy of Sciences,has drawn 
a picture of Great Britain as honoura- 
ble to his own freedom from illiberal 
national prejudices, as to the country 
which he panegyrizes. We copy a 
portion of his remarks, not for the pur- 
pose of flattering our countrymen, but 
with a view to suggest to them the high 
duties and responsibilities which Divine 
Providence has laid upon them.— 

“Though Gieat Britain,” says M. 
Dupin, “ is elevated to the highest pitch 
of naval power, a wider field having 
been opened for its display than ever 
was enjoyed by any other nation, peo- 
ple that live remote from the sea have 
nothing to apprehend from her fleets ; 
and notwithstanding her indubitable 
exertions in arms, and the apparent 
grandeur of her military aclievements, 
there is nothing in the greatness or 
manner of these exploits sufficient to 
produce any portion of alarm in other 
states. But, with respect to her com- 
merce, almost every resource which the 
highest ambition could covet has been 
placed within her reach,” 

“In Europe, the British empire bor- 
ders on Denmark, Germany, Holiand, 
and France ; and, by her out-posts, it 
has connexion with Spain, Sicily, Italy, 
and Western Turkey. In Gibraltar, 
Malta, and the Ionian islands, the Eng- 
lish have the keys of the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic. In America, they have 
all the northern regions to the Pole, and 
to the confines of the Russian posses- 
sions, and those of the United States. 
Under the Torrid Zone, they cross the 
Gulf of Mexico, and establish their 
sovereignty in the midst of an archipe- 
lago between the two hemispheres of 
America.” “ In Africa, by their forts 
on the Gold Coast, and establishments 
at Sierra Leone, they diminish the 
many and great horrors that too often 
multiply in Negroland. They justly 
consider Negroes in captivity as in an 
unnatural and degraded state; and 
would have them to enjoy at home, in 
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common with their brethren and their 
neighbours from Europe, such bless- 
ings as their country affords, and would 
permit them to enjoy plentiful subsis- 
tence and their natal soil. In a part 
more advanced towards the Austral 
Pole, in places where for centuries 
the Spaniards and Portuguese had only 
a portof refreshment and the Holland- 
ers a plantation, the English are estab- 
lishing an empire, which will soon be 
aggrandized by subsequent coloniza- 
tion, and the addition of various contig- 
uous dominions.” “In India and its 
archipelago, Britain is in possession of 
some of the finest countries of the East ; 
and, indeed, on the Asiatic continent 
her factors have dominion over sixty 
millions of subjects. Her arms have 
been usefully employed on the Persian 
Gulf, and in the Eythrean (or Red) Sea, 
in putting a stopto the unsparing rav- 
ages of marine bandits, a horde of rob- 
bers and buccaniers who make no pre- 
tensions to civilization, who shew no 
regard for the blood which they shed, or 
the desolation which they cause. The 
conquests of the English merchants 
commenced where those of Alexander 
terminated, and where the god, Termin- 
us, of the Romans, could never arrive. 
We have, at this day, the spectacle of a 
commercial company, embodied in a 
narrow street of the city of London, em- 
ployed, after reducing the natives to 
subjection, in making and establishing 
constitutions, partly democratical, a- 
mong the conquered; in forming ad- 
ministrations and systems of govern- 
ment suited to the habits and genius of 
the pe »ple for whom they are designed, 
a people previously subject to pillage 
and confiscation, and whose servitude 
had been perpetuated for ages. 

“Thus, from a single centre, by the 
vigiour of its institutions, and from the 
advanced state of its arts civil and mil- 
itary, an island which, in the Oceanic 
archipelago, would scarcely be reckon- 
ed of the third order, exhibits the sub- 
lime and interesting object of com- 
manding attention, from the move- 
ments of her industry, and the weight of 
her power, in all the extremities of the 
four parts of the world. A further train 
of reflection is supplied, if we add the 
diversity of objects connected with civ- 
ilization which follow from British in- 
fluence, and which we find rising to 
view from British colonization: per- 
haps one fifth of the globe will, one day, 
receive the laws, speak the language, 
conform to the manners, and fully par- 
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ticipate in the commerce, arts, and inte]- 
ligence, of Great Britain.” 

“T will venture to assert,” liberally 
adds M. Dupin, “ that, as Frenchmen, 
the honour and interest of our country, 
and, as friends of humanity, sentiments 
of justice and generosity, should make 
us take an interest in the dignity, peace, 
independence, and happiness of all 
nations, in whatever part of the globe 
nature may have placed the domicile 
of their nativity.” 


NORWAY. 

In the last volume of Dr. Clarke's 
Travels, lately published, it is stated 
that there is not in all Norway a book- 
seller’s shop, the trade of bookselling 
being left to the grocers. Let our rea- 
ders compare this fact with the above 
Statements respecting the literature of 
England and Ireland. What a bles- 
sing for such a country as Norway is 
the Bible Society ! the operations ot 
which have necessarily opened the way 
for a wide extension of education. 


UNITED STATES. 

The origin and use of the celebrated 
Loggan Stones in Cornwall, and other 
rocking stones found in Great Britain, 
are lost in remote antiquity ; but the 
difficulties of conjecture are greatly in- 
creased in reference to America, which 
also possesses similar monuments. In 
the town of Durham, in New Hamp- 
shire, is a piece of rock computed to 
weigh 60 or 70 tons. It isa detached 
block of coarse granite, about 15 feet 
in diameter. Formerly the wind or a 
hand would move it, and its vibrations 
could be plainly seen ; but about four 
years since a party of idle persons visi- 
ted it, and, after several hours’ labour, 
succeeded in moving it from its bal- 
ance by levers. There are other rock- 
ing stones in Putnam County, New 
York ; in Andover, New Hampshire ; 
and in Ashburnham, Massachusetts. 
The two iast may be easily moved sev- 
eral inches by the hands. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Recent accounts from Columbia 
state, that the Government, intent up- 
on promoting knowledge among the 
people, have enacted that newspapers 
and periodical works, national as well 
as foreign, whatever may be their num- 
ber, shall pass free of charge through 
the post-offices; and that national 
pamphlets and other printed papers, 
not exceeding four ounces, shall enjoy 
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the same exemption. The govern- 
ments of the Western hemisphere, 
from the United States of America to 
Hayti and Columbia, are widely recog- 
nising the duty and policy of training 
up a well-educated and well-informed 
people. Let us hope, that, if any of 
the nations of the old world have refu- 
sed to set them an example on this 
subject, they will at least not be slow in 
following the steps of their younger 


rivals. 
CHINA. 

Our readers may judge of Chinese 
ideas of authorship and the liberty of 
the press, from the fate of an author 
named Whang-see-Heou, whose crime 
is thus set forth in the Report of his 
judges. “We find,” say they, “ Ist, 
That he has presumed to meddle with 
the great dictionary of Kang-hi ; hav- 
ing made an abridgement of it, in 
which he has had the audacity to con- 
tradict some passages of that excellent 
and authentic work. 2d. In the pre- 
face to his abridgment, we have seen 
with horror that he has dared to write 
the little names (that is, the primitive 
family names) of Confucius, and even 
of your majesty: a temerity, a want of 
respect, which has made us shudder. 
3d. In the genealogy of his family, 
and in his poetry, he has asserted that 
he is descended from the Whang-tee. 
When asked why he had dared to 
meddle with the great dictionary of 
Kang-hi, he replied, ‘ that dictionary is 
very voluminous and inconvenient ; I 
have made an abridgement, which is 
less cumbersome and expensive.’ Be- 
ing questioned how he could have the 
audacity to write in the preface to this 
dictionary the little names of the empe- 
rors of the reigning dynasty, he an- 
swered, ‘I know that it is unlawful to 
pronounce the little names of the Em- 
perors, and I introduced them into my 
dictionary merely that young people 
might know what those names were, 
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and not be liable to use them by mis- 
take. I have, however, acknowledged 
my error, by reprinting my dictionary 
and omitting what was amiss.’ When 
asked how he had dared to assert that 
he was descended from the Whang-tee, 
he said, ‘ It was a vanity that came jn- 
tomy head. I wanted to make people 
believe that I was somebody.’—Ac- 
cording to the laws of the empire, this 
crime ought to be rigorously punished. 
The criminal, therefore, shall be cut in 
pieces, his goods confiscated, and his 
children and relatives above the age ot 
sixteen years putto death. His wives, 
his concubines, and his children under 
sixteen shall be exiled, and given as 
slaves to some grandee of the empire.” 
The Sovereign was, however, gracious- 
ly pleased to mitigate the severity of 
this sentence, in an edict to the follow- 
ing effeet:—“*I favour Whang-see- 
Heou in regard to the nature of his 
punishment. He shall not be cut in 
pieces, and shall only have his head 
cut off. I forgive his relatives. As to 
his sons, let them be reserved for the 
great exécution in autumn. Let the 
sentence be executed in its other points : 
such is my pleasure.” 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The rapid increase of the colony of 
New South Wales may be ascertained 
from the following statements of a peti- 
tion, lately presented to the House of 
Commons by Sir J. Mackintosh, from 
the emancipated convicts.—The eman- 
cipated convicts are 7,956 in number ; 
their children amount to 5,859. Of 
cultivated land they possess 29,000 
acres ; of land yet uncultivated 212,000 
acres ; they occupy 1,200 houses in 
town, and double that number in the 
country ; they have 174,000 sheep, 41% 
horses, and of other cattle 48,800 ; they 
have 215 colonial ships in constant em- 
ployment ; and have netted in trade 
capital of 150,000/. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Five Lectures on the Gospel of St. John, 
as bearing Testimony to the Divinity gf our 
Saviour ; by C. J. Blomfield, D. D., Arch- 
deacon of Colchester. 12mo. 2s. 

The Psalms of David, translated into di- 
vers and sundry Kindes of Verse; by Sir 
Philip Sidney, Kat., and the Countess of 
Pembroke, his Sister. Now first printed’ 


from a copy of the original MS. trauseriped 
by John Davies, of Hereford, in the Reigu 
of James the First: with two portraits 
12mo. 12s. boards. 
Part. I. of Scientia Biblica. Being a co- 
ious collection of Parallel Passages, printed 
in words at length, for the illustration of the 
New Testament. 3s. 
Letters on the State of Christianity in In- 
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dia ; bythe Abbe J. A. Dubois, late Mis- 
sionary in Mysore. Small 8vo. 7s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Memoir of Central I:dia, including 
Malwa and gen, Provinces ; with an 
original Map, Tables, and Index ; by Ma- 
jo -Gen. Sir John Malcolm. 2 vols. 8vo. 
11. 12s. boards. 

Correspondence on Prison Labour and 
Tread Mills; by Sir J. C. Hippesley, Bart. 
8vo. 

Arch’s Catalogue of Miscellaneous Books. 
Evo. 2s. 

Hay’s Catalogue of Greek and Latin 
Classics. 2s. 

Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and 
Parmegiano. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Greek and English Lexicon, by Joba 
Jones, LL. D 8vo. Il. 10s. 

Substance of the Debate in the House of 
Commons, on the 15th May 1823, on a Mo- 
tion for the Mitigation and gradual Abolition 
of Slavery throughout the British Domin- 
ions: with a Preface and Appendixes, 
containing Facts and _Keasonings _ illus- 
trative of Colonial Bondage. 8vo. 5s. 
sewed. 

Memoirs of the Marchioness De Bon- 
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champs ; edited by the Countess of Genlis. 
12mo. 5s. 

Memoir of John Aikin, M. D. with a Se. 
lection of his Pieces; by Lucy Aikin. 2 
vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. boards. 

Description of an Electrical Telegraph - 
by F. Ronalds. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

The Works of Canova, engraved in Out. 
line by H. Moses, with Descriptions from 
the Italian of the Courtess Albrizzi : pub- 
lished im parts monthly. Imperial 8vo. 4s. ; 
4to. 6s. 

Architecture and Sculpture of the Cathe. 
dral of Worcester, 12 plates: with an Ac 
count of the Fabric. 

The Stratification of Alluvial Deposits 
by H. R. Oswald. 1s. 6d. sewed. 

A Glossary, or Collection of Words 
Phrases, Names, Proverbs, &c.; by Arch 
Nares. 2/.15s. boards. 

No. I. of the Mechanics’s Magazine. 
8vo. 3d. Published weekly. 

The Wonders of Nature and Art : by the 
Rev. W. Hutton, M. A. 12mo. 4s 

The Village Schoolmaster : a Poem ; by 
L. Raymond. 12mo. tls. 

Poetical Memoirs; by J. Bird. vo 
6s. 6d. 








Religious XLntelligence. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

Tae Nineteenth Report of the Society, 
lately published, contains, among a 
condensed mass of interesting facts, the 
fullowing, which we extract rather as 
a general specimen than asa regular 
syllabus of the proceedings of this vast 
institution, and kindred institutions 
throughout the world. 

The Committee advert, in the first 
instance, to the Protestant Bible So- 
ciety at Paris, and its auxiliaries in 
other parts of France. At the last an- 
niversary of this institution, a Vice- 
Admiral of France, who is one of the 
vice-presidents of the society, remark- 
ed, in allusion to this country : “ The 
union of two nations so long separated 
by war, but who join at present in fur- 
therance of pious and benevolent insti- 
tutions, exhibits to the world one of the 
most beautiful of spectacles, and proves 
that it is not in the power of man to 
break those bonds which render the 
body of Christians but one family. 
Afitera long and active career, during 
which my duty frequently imposed up- 
on me the necessity of fighting the 
English, I am happy at length to fulfil 
the duties of a Christian, and to unite 
my exertions to theirs for the good of 
all men, by disseminating on earth the 


knowledge of the Divine word.” —The 
central society at Paris is rapidly ex- 
hausting, by the distribution of the 
Scriptures in its own immediate sphere, 
and supplies to auxiliary : societies, 
those large editions with which its de- 
pository has been stocked. It has un- 
dertaken a sterotype edition of Oster- 
wald’s Bible. Of Martin’s Bible 36,000 
copies have been provided ; and stero- 
type plates of a large edition comple- 
ted. The society is now supported by 
thirty-six auxiliaries, one consistorial 
society, twenty-eight branch societies, 
and forty-nine associations. The pa- 
rent society has begun to publish 
monthly extracts of its correspond- 
ence. 

The Report before us next mentions 
the results of the endeavours of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society to 
satisfy the desire for the Scriptures 
among the Roman Catholics in France, 
among whom it is stated that the de- 
mand for the Scriptures is great. Up- 
wards of 12,0:0 Bibles and Testa- 
ments, of the French Catholic version, 
have been circulated during the year, 
and an additional donation of 5,000 
New Testaments has been recently 
made to the Society for Mutual [n- 
struction. 

The Baron Silvestre de Sacy has un- 
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dertaken to edit the Carshun and Sy- 
riac New Testaments. The Turkish 
New Testament has been revised by 
Professor Kieffer, and the printing of 
the Bible in the same language advan- 
ces. The four Gospels have been 
translated into the modern Armenian 
language, from the ancient Armeman 


text. The Cémmittee look forward to 


the most valuable assistance in the exe- 
cutions of their Oriental translations 
from the formation of “the Paris 
Asiatic Society for the Encouragement 
of Oriental Literature,” under the pres- 
idency of the Baron de Sacy. The 
French Government have indulgently 
remitted the duties upon copies of the 
Scriptures imported into France. 

From the Bible Society of the Uni- 
ted Netherlands, the Committee have 
received very encouraging accounts. 
The central society at Amsterdam has 
now nearly sixty auxiliaries ; and 5,896 
Bibles and 4,339 New Testaments were 
issued during the last year from the 
depository of the society. Among its 
auxiliaries, the “ Merchant-Seamen’s 
Society” has been distinguished by its 
activity. Many striking proofs of the 
salutary effect produced among the 
sailors by the diligent and faithful use 
of the Bible, have been recorded. The 
Catholic versions of the New Testa- 
ment of De Sacy and Maurentorf, in 
the French and Flemish languages, 
have obtained a wide circulation in 
Ghent, Ostend, and in other places. 
The translation into the Javanese lan- 
guage had been carried on by the Rev. 
M. Bruckner, as far as St. Paul’s Epis- 
tle tothe Collossians, and the four Gos- 
pels had been revised for the press. 
The Malay Bible, in the Arabic char- 
acter, is nearly completed. Every op- 
portunity for conveying the New Tes- 
tament of this version to the coasts of 
Sumatra, and other paits, has been em- 
braced, and the distribution of the New 
Testament had excited a great desire 
for the whole Bible. 

The numerous Bible Societies in 
the different cantons of Switzerland, 
labour with zeal to supply the want of 
the Scriptures among the natives of 
their country, whether speaking the 
french, German, or Italian language. 
The Basle Society has continued its ex- 
tensive distribution of the Scriptures in 
these languages. The Aargovian So- 
ciety has a small ladies’ association at 
Aaran, which proceeds with silent but 
beneficial effect in collecting contribu- 
tions, and distributing Bibles and Tes- 
Curist. Osserv. No. 261. 
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taments.—The Zurich Society has cir- 
culated, during the ten years which 
have elapsed since its formation, nearly 
6,000 Bibles and Testaments. The 
venerable Antistes Hess still takes an 
active part in its concerns, with a zeal 
unsubdued by age and increasing in- 
firmities. “If wetake a retrospective 
glance,” (he observes,) “ how much 
have we seen that we are happy to 
havg outlived; and again, how much 
have we experienced which it has af- 
forded us joy to have witnessed ; for 
instance, this blessed promulgation of 
the word -.of God. What glorious 
things do we anticipate by the eye of 
faith, as about to develope themselves 
when we are no longer on earth ! For 
my part, I consider myself happy in 
being able to devote the remnant of 
my days to that study which has been 
my favourite employmeut for sixty 
years past. As I entered the list of 
authors with ‘the Life of Jesus,’ so 
now I leave it with the same inexhausti- 
ble theme of meditation and reflection, 
of faith and hope.”—The St. Gall So- 
ciety, during the eight years of its exis- 
tence, has circulated upwards of 21,000 
copies of the Scriptures, both among 
the Protestants and Roman Catholics 
in its immediate sphere.—The small 
society established in the Toggenburg 
district has been very active. “ Expe- 
rience has taught us,” (says the secre- 
tary,) “that the actual want of the 
Scriptures will never be fully ascer- 
tained in any quarter, till a Bible So- 
ciety has been formed for the particular 
purpose of investigating it.” Toggen- 
burg was the birth-place of Zuinglius : 
and the following extract from a letter 
addressed by that eminent reformer to 
the magistrates and clergy of his native 
district, was read, with considerable 
etfect, at the first anniversary of the 
Society, held on the 3d October, 1522. 
“ It is God’s will that we should attend 
to his word alone, and live in conform- 
ity thereunto ; maintain it, therefore, 
in its purity ; and see, in the first place, 
that it be presented faithfully, and with- 
out human additions; and secondly, 
attend unto it, by doing what it com- 
mands.”—The Bible Society of the 
Grisons at Coire has supplied with the 
entire Bible the Protestant Italian con- 
gregations in the mountains. The 
new edition of Diodati’s Bible was wel- 
comed with joy by the Italian inhabi- 
tants of the canton.—The Bern Bible 
Society has received from an anknown 
friend a donation of 1,000 frangs, a 
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sum which has enabled it to strike off 
2000 copies of the Psalms, for the use 
of schools.—The Lausarme Bible So- 
ciety has, during the year, disposed of 
5000 copies of its quarto edition of the 
Bible. Previously to this seasonable 
supplys the Committee of the Lausanne 
Society had received most affecting 
statements respecting the want of the 
Scriptures in the canton, and consider- 
able contributions towards relieving it, 
from nearly forty parishes ; in one of 
which the minister had discovered, du- 
ring an investigation which occupied 
six days, the want of 120 Bibles—The 
Sixth Report of the Geneva Society 
exhibits the gratifying statement, that 
the distribution of Bibles and Testa- 
ments by that institution during the last 
year, has been greater than in any pre- 
ceding one, arid has increased the total 
atnount of its issues, since its formation, 
to nearly 5,000 copies. Among the 
poor, the zeal for contributing to its 
funds is represented as being so great, 
that it has occasionally required re 

straint: and the income of the Aux- 
iliary Committee for the labouring 
classes was doubled in the last year. The 
Geneva Society has extended its aid 
to various Societies in France, and 
to the Waldenses in Piedmont.—At 
Neufchatel parochial committees have 
been instituted, for supplying the pa- 
rishes in the vicinity. 

Very satisfactory details have been 
received from the Bible Societies estab- 
lished in different parts of Germany. 
The Wuertemberg Society had issued 
5528 Bibles, and 2620 Testaments, 
during the year, making the total 
amount of its issues, for domestic pur- 
poses only, 63,994. At the head of the 
donations to the society appears a recent 
grant of 500 florins froin its royal pat- 
ron, the King. Among various bequests, 
there isone of 1500 florins from a Ro- 
man Catholic lady. The Bible Society 
of the grand duchy of Baden has adopt- 
ed active measures to ascertain the want 
of the Scriptures in Carlsruhe, and in 
the surrounding territories. Returns 
of the estimated deficiency from thirty- 
three districts make it exceed ten thou- 
sand copies, a number still supposed to 
fall far short of the real amount.—The 
Hesse Darmstadt Society has issued 
3000 Bibles and Testaments; yet the 
demand for the word of God continues 
great from every quarter. The reports 
from various other societies are similar. 
The Frankfort Society has distributed, 
iW its seventh year, nearly 9000 Bibles 
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and Testaments. Catholic pilgrims 
travelling journeymen, and tradesmen, 
of all communions, are spoken of a. 
earnest in their desire, of Possessing the 
sacred Scriptures.—A magistrate of the 
city of Bayreuth, M. Leers, and the 
Rev. Dean Pflaum, have printed }y 
subscription two karge cheap editiois of 
Luther’s German Testament, of which 
600 were distributed gratis to the poor, 
The British and Foreign Bible Socier, 
seconded the benevolent efforts of these 
individuals, by a grant of 1000 New 
Testaments, and an offer to assist them 
im the publication of a third edition of 
the New Testament, which they gladly 
aceepted, and began printing 7060 co- 
pies.—The Saxon Bible Society were 
printing a second edition of the Wendish 
Bible. Great eagerness for this work 
prevails among the people. The Herrn- 
hut Branch of the Saxon Bible Socie. 
ty has circulated during the past year 
10,375 New Testaments of Gosner’s 
and Van Ess’s versions, and 4710 Bi- 
bles in the German and Bohemian lan- 
guages, witha number of copies of the 
New ‘Festament of Luther’s version. 
—The Society of Eisenach has extend. 
ed his relief to neighbouring districts, 
Her highness the Dowager Duchess o/ 
Saxe Meinengen has expressed her de- 
sire of distributing copies with her own 
hand. A minister thus expresses his 
gratitude on receiving a supply of the 
Scriptures: “What real dehght have 
you afforded to myself, as well as to the 
poor children, by the beautiful Bibles 
you sent us! Of the sixty-four young 
persons preparivg for confirmation, in 
four congregations committed to my 
charge, fourteen only possessed Bibles.” 
“ My two shepherds,” another ministe: 
writes, “ one of whoin is a Roman Catb- 
vlic, diligently read your New Testa- 
ment, whilst tending their flocks, and 
one of them declares that he had not 
obtained, till now, a proper knowledge 
of Jesus Christ."—The head of the 
Protestant clergy of the duchy of Nas- 
sau has issued an animated address to 
the deans, school-inspectors, and parish 
ministers, calling upon them severally to 
examine intothe wantof the Scriptures 
in their respective districts. “If there 
be any Jabour,” says the Rev. Doctor 
Mueller in his address, “ which may be 
emphatically called sowing seed for 
eternity, it is certainly this ; the Lord 
will accompany it with his abundant 
blessing, and the most pleasing fruits 
will appear, to the heartfelt joy of eve- 
ry faithful minister, and of every teach- 
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er of the young.”—The Hanoverian 
Bible Society had advanced towards 
the completion of its edition of Luther’s 
yersion, in large types. The issues from 
this institution amount to 16,784 copies. 
The conductors of one of its auxiliaries, 
established at Celle, declare, that the 


move they distribute the Scriptures, the 


more they perceive the want of them 
«The old and young,” writes one of the 
directors of the Osnaburg Society, 
“contribute with alacrity ; parents often 
bring their children a distance of seve- 
ral niles to obtain Bibles. The peas- 
antry evince a warmer interest than 
ever in the cause. Legacies are be- 
queathed, and handsome donations pre- 
sented.” The Detmold Auxiliary has 
disposed of sixty-six Hebrew, or He- 
brew-German New Testaments, to the 
Jews,—The Hambro-Altona Bible So- 
ciety has circulated, since its establish- 
ment, 18,839 Bibles, and 1908 'Testa- 
ments, and has commenced a new edi- 
tion of Luther’s version, consisting of 
20,000 copies.—The Rostock Society 
has been exempted from the duty of 
postage. 

From Prussia an official letter as- 
cribes to the direct influence of the Bi- 
ble Society a growing spirit of harmony, 
which is observablé among all classes 
of Christians in that country. Dr. 
Pinkerton confirms the general tenor 
of this opinion by the following re- 
marks: “The cause of the Prussian 
Bible Society, and of every other Chris- 
tian and humane institution, continues 
to prosper in Berlin, and genuine Chris- 
tianity is now making very encouraging 
progress in every part of the Prussian 
dominions, but especially in this city. 
Here, within the last ten years, God has 
raised up a number of able preachers 
and professors, who are unanimous in 
the defence of his cause, and the pleas- 
ure of the Lord prospers in their hands.” 
—F rom the presses of the Canstein In- 
stitution at Halle has lately issued a 
beautiful edition of the Hebrew Bible 
after Simonis, which was out af print.— 
The Thuringian Bible Society at Er- 
furt has distributed in seven years 6805 
Bibles.—the annual issues of the Berg 
Society vary from 1000 to 2000 Bibles, 
besides Testaments.—The Elberfield 
Committee had resolved, notwithstand- 
ing the exhaustion of their funds, to un- 
dertake a new edition of 10,000 copies 
of the Psalter.—The Cologne Socicty 
state that there is “ a growing desire felt 
for that Divine light and consolation 
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which flow from the word of God.” 
The issues of the Scriptures by the Co- 
logne Society, among Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, school children and 
soldiers, have been very great. Among 
the soldiers more especially, a strong 
desire has been manifested for the pos- 
session of the sacred treasure ; and the 
regimental chaplains contribute their 
utmost efforts to gratify it—The Neu- 
wied Bible Society continues to receive 
the support of the prince and his fami- 
ly. “The introduction of the Testament 
into several Catholic parishes (writes 
the treasurer af the society), is a subject 
of real exultation. Exclusively of 
the Catholic clergymen, noticed in our 
Report, several others have applied for 
New Testaments, for the purpose of dis- 
tributing them among the youth at 
school,”—The Silesian Bible Society 
at Breslau has supplied the prisons of 
several fortresses with the Scriptures. 
The commanding officers assured the 
Committee of the satisfaction which 
they feltat being enabled to co-op- 
erate in promoting the benevolent 
design of the institution.—The First 
Report of the Freystadt and Sprottau 
Society states, that the schoolmasters 
having represented to their youthful 
circles the Divine blessing attending 
the Scriptures, had the gratification of 
seeing the children, both of the rich and 
the poor, come forward with contribu- 
tions, amounting to 100 dollars, accom. 
yanied by assurances that these should 
Se annually repeated. 

The Bible Societies in the Danish 
dominions continue to receive the sanc- 
tion of his Majesty the King, who has 
facilitated their proceedings by various 
privileges, ‘The total number of Bibles 
and Testaments issued by the Danish 
Society since its formation amounts to 
44,169 copies in the Danish language, 
and 10,000 in the Icelandic. Among 
the recent contributors to this institu- 
tion appear 120 students of the universi- 
ty of Copenhagen, candidates for holy 
orders, or students in Divinity. Dr. 
Boiseu, Bishop of Lolland, whose dio- 
cese Comprehends 120 parishes, writes: 
“ By the use of the Bible in schools and 
at the catechetical instructions of young 
persons, especially previous to the act 
of contirmation, a love of the Divine 
word has been excited, and a desire to 
possess it has been inspired. We have 
not less than twelve Bible associations 
in this diocese. I have circulated, in this 
year alone, 2500 New Testaments,” 
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Dean Helgasen, secretary to the Ice- 
landic Bible Society, says, “ It is a well- 
founded opinion, that every family 
throughout this island is now in posses- 
sion of a Bible or a New Testament. 
The sacred volume is read with dili- 
gence, during the long winter evenings. 
The revision of the Icelandic New Tes- 
tament is almost completed,and itis hop- 
ed that means will be found to enable us 
to print it; an object equally desired by 
the. whole population.”—The West 
Indian possessions of his Danish Majesty 
have been supplied with Crecle New 
Testaments for the use of the Negroes. 
The Faroe islands will shortly receive 
the Gospel of St. Matthew in their own 
language, printed in parallel columns 
with the Danish version. The transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch into the language 
of Greenland, undertaken by the late 
Bishop Fabricius, has passed, on the 
death of that prelate, into the hands of 
the Rev. Mr. Wolff, late a missionary 
among the inhabitants of that remote 
region. 
he Swedish Bible Society has issu- 
ed, during its seventh year, 20,000 Bi- 
bles and Testaments, from the deposit- 
ory at Stockholm, of which 1,805 Bi- 
bles and 265 Testaments, were distri- 
buted gratuitously. Dr. Wingard, bishop 
of Gothenburg, has recommended his 
clerical brethren to preach an annual 
sermon with particular reference to the 
Biblical cause, and to exhort their res- 
pective congregations to exert them- 
selves in its behalf. The Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation at Stockholm has pursued its 
benevolent exertions with vigour. The 
president of the Swedish Bible Society. 
his Excellency Count Rossenblad, 
writes: “We are making rapid pro- 
gress in our labours, though with limit- 
ed means. I feel more and more the 
importance of making every effort to 
promote this great cause, as my time 
on earth cannot be very long, and [ 
know not into whose hands it may be 
consigned. I perceive the present to 
be a serious crisis, which will perhaps 
determine for centuries the morxal state 
of mankind. Godis abundantly sowing 
the good seed ; but the enemy is no less 
active in sowing tares. Had not Bible 
Societies been established, through the 
merciful providence of God, to counter- 
act the evils of ignorance and infidelity 
in spiritual things, to what a state of 
moral degradation must the world 
have sunk at»this moment! What an 
awful responsibility shall we incur, if 
we do not improve the present favoura- 
ble ~pportunity.” 
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The Norwegian Society had completed the 
distribution of 6,000 copies of the New Tes. 
tament, before its new edition of 10,000 Cop- 
jes had left the press. Measures have been 
adopted for carrying into effect the trans|a. 
tion of the New Testament into the Norwe. 
gian Lapponese dialect. The Committee of 
the Drontheim Society remark : “ The de. 
sire fur the werd of God is great in our coun. 
try, and it is a subject of daily concern to ys 
that for a long time we were not able to fur. 
nish even those of our countrymen with New 
Testaments, who have been willing to pay 
the full value of the books. May the power 
of the Most High give success to the Britis) 
and Foreign Bible Society, and may His 
peace and comfort bless every heart that wil. 
lingly co-operates in making known his glo. 
rious name throughout the earth.” 

The Committee,in presenting a comprehen. 
sive view of the progress of Bible Societies in 
the vast provinces of the Russian empire chies- 
ly copy the address delivered at the opening 
of the last anniversary meeting of the Manis 
BibleSociety,by its pious and noble president, 
his Excelleacy Prince Galitzin. “ The word 
of God in oar native land,’ said he, “ is in- 
creasingly made known, ts cordially offered, 
and willingly accepted. ‘It may truly be said, 
that the word of God is taking deep root ia 
our beloved and native land; it is now be- 
come the foundation on which the education 
of our youth is built ; the military search for 
it with great earnestness, and they are gene- 
rally supplied with it gratuitously. Many 
peasants and persons of the lower classes re- 
ceive this Book as the gift of Heaven, and 
read it with faith unto Salvation. ‘The num- 
ber of promoters of this cause increases, and 
the clergy, as formerly, take a distinguished 
partinit; even among the heathen there has 
repeatedly been discovered a particular at- 
tention to the Gospel, the reacing of which 
has produced good impressions upon some of 
them. ‘The Bible Society stands fast and un- 
shaken on the rock of the Divine word itself, 
which is appointed to be preached unto all 
nations, ‘ to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people ;’ and it marches onward, 
and girds itself, and prospers in its cause.— 
The sums received and expended by this so- 
ciety, which now amount to millions of rou- 
bles, bear ample testimony to this 5 and not- 
withstanding the huodreds of thousards of 
copies-printed and circulated by it, still the 
demands for the sacred Book are not yet sat- 
isfied.” Nine editions of the modern Russ 
Psalter, each consisting of 10,000 copies, 
have followed the first edition of 15,000 cop- 
ies, mentioned in the Jast Report. The firs 
editions of the whole New ‘Testament in the 
Mongolian, the Calmuc, the Tscheremissian, 
and the Mordwashian, will probably Jeave 
the press in the course of the present year; 
the Gospel of St. Mattnew, in the Zirian lan- 
guage, and the Lettonian Bible on stereotype 
plates have considerably advanced ; and the 
transiation of the four Gospels in the Ossit- 
nian dialect is undergoing revision. The 
Tartar-Turkish Bible, the execution of which 
was entrusted to the missionaries at Astra- 
chan, has advanced in the printing nearly to 
the end of the Peutateuch. Of the New 
Testament in the Mandjur-Chinese, the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew is completed. Of the 
Persian version of the Old Testament, the 
greater part of the Pentateuch has been cont: 
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pleted. Of the Servian version, the New 
‘Testament has been completed ; and prepa- 
rations are in progress at Astrachan for print- 
ing the Old Testament in Pure Tartar.—The 
auxiliary societies in the Russian empire 
amount in number to 57, independently of 
150 associations. These institutions have ad- 
vanced far towards effecting the promulga- 
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tion of the Holy Scriptures in more than thir- 
ty languages and dialects. 


So far tke proceedings of the chief Euro- 
pean Bible Societies. We reserve a few 
misceHaneous particulars, together with the 
progress of Bible Societies in the other quar. 
ters of the globe, for another number. 








View of pudlic Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 
Warin Sparn.—The Constitutional 
Government and Cortes, entrenched in 
Cadiz, have held out, amidst their dis- 
asters, with a firmness which is honour- 
able to them. Ina military view, how- 
ever, their cause appears nearly hope- 
less. The Constitutionalist generals 
are, one after another, forsaking their 
colours; Corunna and Pampeluna 
have surrendered ; and Cadiz itself is 
strongly blockaded and besieged by sea 
and land, and is threatened with an im- 
petuous and obstinate attack from the 
French and Royalist army, who have 
already taken the Trocadero, a post of 
considerable importance, which sepa- 
rates the outer from the inner harbour, 
and gives free access from the French 


lines at Port St. Mary to the Isle of 


Leon and the town of Cadiz. The ne- 
gociations also are stated to have failed; 
neither the French authorities, nor the 
still more uncompromising and preju- 
diced Regency, being disposed to offer 
such terms as the Constutionalists can 
accept or dare confide in. Thus appa- 
rently reduced to extremities, any hope 
of maintaining their cause must, we ap- 
prehend, depend chiefly on the mistakes 
and disagreements of its opposers. For, 
though it has still zealous friends, and 
though, even amid the defections of so 
many of its military defenders, it can 
still number some who gailantly espouse 
it; particularly Mina, who has continu- 
ed to display great perseverance and 
generalship in harrassing the enemy in 
Catalonia; and though also the Govern- 
ment and Cortes reimain firm, and Ca- 
diz, for any thing we know, may be able 
to endure the threatened assault; yet 
these circumstances, taken alone, would 
furnish but slender grounds of conti- 
dence respecting the success of the 
Constitutional cause, if its opponents 
were moderate, decisive, and united in 
their plans. This, however, is far from 
being the case. The Irench authori- 
ties feel the necessity, even for their 
own sakes, of a certain degree of con- 
cession, nominally at least, to the cause 
of liberty; while the Regency, and 


their ultra-royalist friends, encouraged 
it is said by Russia, are warm and 
consistent advocates for pure unso- 
phisticated despotisin. On a recent oc- 
casion, the Duc d’ Angoulenfe greatly 
offended his Spanish allies by a decree 
for liberating persons arbitrarily impris- 
oned for political offences, against the 
operation of which the Regency have 
protested. In case, therefore, these 
conjoined interests prevail over the Con- 
stitutionalists, there seems no probabili- 
ty of their agreeing on ‘any ulterior 
measures between the:mselves. ‘To 
sum up some of the difficulties of 
the crisis, an infectious fever is said to 
have broken out in a detached part of 
the French army. Should it extend its 
ravages, can we regard it in any other 
light than as a just retribution for the 
original falsehood by which, under the 
pretext of a “ sanitary cordon,” a hos- 
tile force was first drawn towards 
this unoffending country ? The dread 
of so formidable an enemy, concurring 
with the various circumstances above 
mentioned, will probably lead the inva- 
ders to make the most prompt and vig- 
orous efforts to bring the war to a close. 

By the latest accounts from Catalo- 
nia, the French troops under General 
Moncey appear to have sustained a se- 
rious check from the forces under the 
command of Mina, 


Deatu or tue Pore.—An event 
has taken place, which in former ages 
would have created a powerful sensa- 
tion throughout European Christendom, 
but which, in the present state of politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical affairs, produces 
only a comparatively limited degree of 
interest. Pope Pius VIL. expired on 
the 20th of August, in the eigiity-second 
vear of his age, and the twenty-fourth 
of his pontificate. He bore the charac- 
ter of a man of great bigotry, but con- 
scientiously devoted to the doctrines and 
interests of the church over which he 
presided. In his conduct he was mild 
and amiable ; and Where he considered 
that his duty called him to make a 
stand, he was firm and inflexible. He 
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condugted himself with great fervour 
towards the English in his capital, and 
testified warm gratitude for the services 
he had received from the measures of 
the British government in the late con- 
tinental struggle. Yet as if more than 
ever to convince the world of the invet- 
erate hostility of Popery to the progress 
of light and liberty, Pius VII. was the 
restorer of the order of the Jesuits and 
the anathmetizer of Bible Societies! 
Protestants may differ in opinion as to 
the most efficient method of counteract- 
ing Popery—whether in Ireland or else- 
where—but they cannot be too closely 
united, or too earnest, in opposing its 
characteristic spirit and evil effects. 
The last few weeks have added a new 
proof of the guile or the weakness, or 
both combined, of many of its adher- 
ents, in the vaunted miracles of Prince 
Hohenlohe, of Bamberg in Germany, 
whose.prayers and religious quackery 
are alleged to have wrought various 
wonderful and supernatural cures of 
bodily maladies, not only on the conti- 
nent, but in Ireland, and even in Eng- 
Jand! 

To explode such a system of fraud 
and folly, and to open even Popery to 
the light of a new Reformation, so as at 
least to diminish those superstitions and 
absurdities which, in the present state 
of human intelligence, expose it to the 
contempt even of its professed friends, 
would be indeed a task worthy of a new 
and enterprising pope. And, consider- 
ing the character of the events which 
have marked the page of European his- 
tory in the quarter of a century during 
which the late Pupe wore his crown, 
we might have hoped that a new Pon- 
tiff, coming to the post with recent ex- 
perience and less tenacious reminiscen- 
ces, would at least endeavour to re-en- 
throne his religion in the hearts of its 
nominal votaries in enlightened coun- 
tries, by some sacrifices of long stand- 
ing prejudices to the public intelligence 
and the public welfare. But, in the 
present aspect of Europe, we despair of 
witnessing any thing approaching to- 
wards liberality of sentiment, or even 
of policy among those who are accus- 
tomed to influence pontifical elections. 
Austria is avowedly the patron of the 
new system of darkness and despotism 
in politics and religion; France, where 
infidelity and superstitious mummery 
almost divide the land between them, 
is thrown by her present rulers as a dead 
weight into the same scale; and Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, even if they had 


strength to oppose the tide, are disposed 
to drift with it. We can hardly expect, 
therefore, that the college of cardinals 
will be disposed to elect a man anxious 
for reform, or intrepid enough to begin 
it. Discouraging, however, as are pre- 
sent appearances, we are sanguine in 
hoping that Popery must soon begin the 
work of amendment in its own defence, 
if Protestants will continue, without 
hostility or angry controversy, univer- 
sally to promote Christian education, 
and the diffusion of that Holy Volume 
“ which is able to make men wise unto 
salvation.” 


Soutu America.—The French go. 
vernment, it is reported, have in con- 
templation a scheme of operations in 
Spanish America, with a view to crush 
the infant liberties of those countries, 
and to appropriate to themselves an 
accession of colonial territory, as a 
cession from Spain for French services 
in that country, or as a pawn for the 
blood and treasure expended in the in- 
vasion. Mr. Canning, in an official 
dispatch, several months since, expli- 
citly deprecated such an usurpation. 
Independently of the injustice of such 
a scheme, should such a scheme be in 
agitation, this country would justly 
withstand it for commercial reasons ; 
and not less for reasons of humanity, if 
slavery is to be re instated on the en- 
franchised soil, and a new harvest of 
blood and tears is to be sown for Africa, 
in order to enrich the new proprietars of 
South America. 


DOMESTIC. 

The topic last touched upon leads us 
to inform our readers of the progress. 
which the cause of the gradual abolition 
of slavery in our colonies has made 
since we last alluded to the subject. In. 
our number for May (p. 329—331), we 
presented a brief outline of Mr. Bux- 
ton’s motion for the amelioration and 
gradual aboliton of slavery, and of Mr. 
Canning’s amendment and concessions. 
The whole debate has just beea given 
to the public (see List of New Publica- 
tions), with a copious eolléction of 
highly interesting notes, illustrative, or 
corrective, of various paits of the 
speeches. The work is published un- 
der the sanction of the London “ Anti- 
Slavery Society,” and will, we trust, be 
read by every person who feels interest- 
ed in this great cause. In common 
with various other publications of the 
Society, it eontains facts and reason 
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ings, which, however they may, for a 
time, be misunderstood—we would not 
willingly say misrepresented—in some 
quarters, must eventually, as the pub- 
jic begin to reflect seriously upon the 
subject of slavery, either in the abstract 
or the detail, work the utter subversion 
of that pest of nations, that stain upon 
our common nature, that bitter satire 
upon our professed Christianity. We 
may probably have another opportunity 
of adducing some important facts and 
statements from this publication; but 
at present our object is to inform our 
readers of the result of the discussions 
with his Majesty’s government subse- 
quently to Mr. Buxton’s motion. These 
we find related as follows, in a paper 
just circulated by the above mentioned 
society. 

“Tn specifying the measures which 
his Majesty’s Government have signi- 
fied their intention of adopting, the 
Committee will not confine the speci- 
fication to what actually fell from Mr. 
Canning during the debate on Mr. Bux- 
ton’s motion. Ae eaccaor communica- 
tious have enabled them to modify the 
statement then made, so as to present, 
if not a particular and detailed, yet a 
clear general view of the present purpos- 
es of his Majesty’s Government. They 
are as follow:—That the existing ob- 
structions to manumissions, arising from 
stamps or fines, or other fiscal regula- 
tions, shall be remaved ;—That the 
slaves shall be protected by law in the 
possession, and also in the transmission, 
by bequest or otherwise, of any property 
they may acquire ;—that means shall 
be provided of religious instruction for 
the slaves, and of Christian education 
for their children ;—That the driving 
system shall be peremptorily and entire- 
ly abolished, so that the whip shall no 
longer be the stimulant of labour ;— 
That an end shall also be absolutely put 
to the degrading corporal punishment 
of females; and that measures shall be 
taken to restrain, generally, the power 
of arbitrary punishment, and to prevent 
its abuse ;— That, the means of religious 
instructiow being provided, the Sundays 
shall be given up to the slaves for rest, 
recreation, and religious instruction and 
worship (Sunday markets being abol- 
ished); and that equivalent time shall 
be allowed them, on other days, for the 
cultivation of their provision grounds ; 
—That the marriage of slaves shall be 
authorised, and sanctioned by :law; 
and that they shall likewise be protect- 
ed in the enjoyment of their connubial 
rights. 
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“ In respect to the proposal of causing the 
slaves to cease from being mere ehattels, and 
attaching them, under certain modifications, 
to the soil, it was said, that whatever reform 
of this kind was introduced must be prospec- 
tive only, as its retrospective operation might 
disturb the present tenure of property, and 
take away, in many cases, the only security 
ou which money had been advanced. The 
question was therefore reserved for further 
consideration. 

“The admission of the testimony of slaves 
in courts of justice was also thought to be be- 
set with so many difficulties as to require a 
more deliberate rovestigation. At the same 
time government professed themselves friend- 
ly to the principle of admitting the testimony 
of slaves, subject only to such modifications 
as the interests of justice might for atime re- 
quire. ; 

“The propriety of relieving Negroes and 
Persons of Colour from the operation of that 
unjust principle of Colonial law which sub- 
jects them to be dealt with as slaves, unless 
they shall be able by legal proof to establish 
their rightto freedom, was admitted ; and it 
was signified that further inquiry should be 
made as to the means for granting them the 
requisite relief. 

“ It was also admitted to be desirable that 
no governor, judge, attorney-general, or fis- 
cal, nor any of the religious instructors about 
to be appointed, should hold property in 
slaves ; and though it might be unfair to give 
this principle a retro-active effect, yet that 
there could be no objection to its being made 
to operate prospectively. 

“The only remaining points were, the 
granting facilities to the adult slaves to pur- 
chase their freedom; and the liberation 
from bondage of all children born after a 
certain day. In neither of these propositions 
have the Government hitherto signified their 
concurrence. Indeed, to the measure of 
freeing all children born after a certain day, 
they appear to feel a more decided objec 
tion than to any other that had been sug- 
gested. Both the points were deemed of so 
much moment as to renderfurther informa- 
tion and more mature consideration neces- 
sary, before they came to a final decision up- 
on them.” 

In reviewing the resolutions adopted by 
Parliament, and the declared intentions of 
his Majesty’s government, the Commitice 
state that they see very abundant cause for 
congratulation. “ They feel much gratified 
both by the admissions which they involve, 
and by the concurrent determination, which 
has been expressed by his Majesty's gov- 
ernment and by Parliament, to proceed to 
the inmediate redress of some of the exist- 
ing evils, and to secure eveutually the extine- 
tion of the very state of slavery.” 

These congratulations, however, are not 
unmixed with fears, as our readers will per- 
ceive by the remainder of the circular, which 
we subjoin, and which we adopt as expres- 
sive of our own views and feelings ou this 
great topic. 

“ The Committee deeply regret that the 
mode of procceding by Pasiamentary enact- 
ment, in effecting the Colonial reforms which 


have been recognized as ae should . 


not have been preferred to that leaving 
this great work to be carried on through the 
medium of the Colonial legislatures. Past 
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experience, to say the least, discourages any 
sanguine hope of their prompt, cordial, and 
efficient co-operation ; and the Commitiee, 
therefore, jay their account in meeting with 
much ¢elay and disappointment, as the con- 
sequence of this arrangement. ° 

* But, besides this disadvantage, it must be 
recollected that there are some points, of 
great and vital moment, on which no distinct 
hope of reform has as yet been given. It 
has not been declared that slaves shall cease 
to be chattels ; that they shall no longer con- 
tinue, in this respect, as well as for every 
other purpose of sale or transfer, on the same 
degrading level with the beasts of the field. 
They are still liable to be transported, as the 
master’s interest or caprice may dictate, trom 
one isiand to another, and separated for ever 
from their families and dearest connexions, 
and from their native home, It has not yet 
been seuled, that their testimony shall be re- 
ceived in courts of Jaw, although without this 
the value of many other provisions in their 
favour must be greatly diminished. No ex- 
pectation has yet been given that they shall 
enjoy facilities for obtaining their freedom 
by their own exertions. And, above all, their 
progeny are still doomed to be born in the 
same wretched inheritance with their pa- 
rents, notwithstanding the undeniable injus- 
tice and cruelty of such a destination. And 
with respect to the points on which a more 
favourable decision has been signified,they are 
yet to be fulfilled, and that in the face, it is to 
be feared, of many unappreciated difficulties. 

“ Let not, therefore, the friends of our en- 
slaved fellow-subjects assume that their work 
is accomplished. In fact, it is only begun. 
We are only entering on the geld of our la- 
bours. We have made, it is true, a fair and 
hopeful commencement. The influence of 
the public feeling which has been so remark - 
ably displayed, has effected much. But the 
ground we have already gained may be lost ; 
and, still more, our farther progress may he 
delayed, or even wholly obstructed, it we 
should remit our eflorts. Nothing which has 
occurred ought to have the effect of relaxing, 
in the very slightest degree, our vigilance and 
activity. On the contrary, the success alrea- 
dy obtained should only stimulate us to in- 
creased exertion; for whatever measures, 
with a view to the ultimate attainment of our 
objects, were previously deemed necessary, 
may be considered as no Jess imperiously 
called for at the present moment. 

“Jn this persuasion, the Committee would 
particularly recommend that Associations 
«hould be formed in every part of the United 
Kingdom, for the purpose of co-operating to 
diffuse information, to procure the requisite 
funds, and to call forth the distinct expres- 
sion of public opinion on the subject. 

“The Committee feel that their cause 
owes much to those petitioners who, in the 
last session, addressed Parliameat with such 


promptitude and effect*. They trust that the 
same earnest pleadings will be renewed at an 
early period of the nextsession. They trust 
that, not only from the same places which 
have already raised their voice io the sa- 
cred cause of justice and humanity, but from 
every county and every town in the United 
Kingdom, one energetic and concurrent ap- 
peal will be made to both Houses of the Le- 
gislature, in behalf of our enslaved fellow- 
subjects ; praying that they may be admitted, 
at the eariiest safe and practicable period, 
to a participation in those civil rights and 
sete and in those moral and religious 

lessings, which are enjoyed by other classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects: and that this na- 
tion nay not be permitted to incur the fur- 
ther guilt (now that our eyes are opened ty 
the flagrant iniquity of such a course of con- 
duct) of daily augmenting the miserable vic- 
tims of an unjust and merciless policy, by 
subjecting the children, who may hereafite: 
be born, to the same state of abject and de- 
grading bondage to which we have been the 
criminal instruments of reducing their pro- 
genitors. 

** To activity, vigilance, and perseverance 
in this course, there are the strongest mo- 
tives to animate us which can call forth the 
exertions of Britons and of Christians. We 
have the cheering hope of being instrumen- 
tal in rescuing upwards of eight hundred 
thousand of our fellow-subjects Denn a state 
of slavery which outrages every feeling of hu- 
manity, which violates every principle of the 
British constitution, and is repugnant to the 
whole spirit of the Christian religion. And, 
still more, we may indulge the hope of con- 
tributing to deliver them from that more fa- 
tal bondage,—that yoke of ignorance, vice, 
and irreligion,—beneath which our institu- 
tions have continued so long to retain them. 
May these considerations operate on every 
mind with an energy which no delay or dis- 
appointment can enfeeble, and which no dif- 
ficulties or opposition shall be able to resist ; 
and, with the blessing of God upon our zeal- 
ous, united, and unintermitted etforts,we may 
look forward to the not very distant time when 
we shall be called to rejoice together in the 
final accomplishment of our work of mercy. ’ 


The length to which these remarks have 
Ne a nite our noticing some other 
topics of domestic interest which will bear 
postponing. We cannot, however, omit to 
notice, with gratitude to the Father of all 
mercies, that the harvest, which it was feared 
might be affected by the ungenial weather, 
has turned out both plentiful and of good 
quality. The poor may therefore look for- 
ward to another winter of cheap bread. 





* The petitions, a list of which is appended 
to the paper from which we quote, consider- 
ably exceeded two hundred in number. 
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The Correspondents who have favoured us with their remarks on 


r. Faber’s view of the 


Mosaic Cosmogony, will see the propriety of our postponing them till the whole of his state- 
ment (which will be concluded in our next number) is before our readers. It was not in- 
tended, in the first instance, to insert more than a general view of his argument ; but, as 
the subject has given rise to animadversion, it seems but fair to the author to insert the 


chapter entire. 
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